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TO 
THE ONE FOR WHOM IT WAS WRITTEN 



THE DRIFT 



DEAR, it was only two hours ago that I 
left you, and now Fm writing my first 
love-letter, truly the first in all my life. I 
hope you'll like it! There'll be so very 
many of them to write in the months before 
we see each other again. 

I've been sitting here on deck to watch our 
city out of sight Liebe, you have the harder 
part ; you stay behind. Isn't it a queer inver- 
sion of things, that it should be I, the woman, 
who loves and rides away? 

And you can't even know how I love you, 
for I've only had two little, little weeks to 
tell you, and to hear you tell me. Think of 
all the months we wasted, just finding out I 
It's such nonsense to say that a girl always 
knows. Of course I knew that you were 
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quite the most interesting and delightful per- 
son rd ever met. From almost the first I've 
realized that. Of course, too, you gradually 
became all sorts of other splendid things, my 
chum and my big brother and my hero and 
my friend whose hurts hurt me so strangely. 
But all that time I never dreamed I loved 
you. Why, liebe, I thought I couldn't love 
— be in lovel I thought I was cold and 
mental and — oh, just a moUusk. You 
weren't one bit wiser. You believed your 
power of loving couldn't live again, just as 
I believed mine couldn't be born. 

Now you know a man's love for the first 
time, and I a woman's. You cared for Her, 
I suppose, or you wouldn't have married Her. 
But it was just a boy's fancy and She killed 
it Herself so long ago, before ever we met 
each other. Of course I hate Her because She 
hurts you so, and because She keeps us apart 
even for a little while. Queerly, too, I have 
moods when I almost pity Her, with the quite 
impersonal pity I am learning to feel for 
every woman who hasn't found her mate. I 
suppose even She has one, somewhere. 
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Noy I won't say anything else unkind, be- 
cause if I were talking, instead of scribbling, 
you would kiss me till I promised to change 
the subject — which is one of the reasons 
why I love you, Sir Knight. You must love 
me, also, because I'm playing fair and not 
taking advantage of the waves that roll be- 
tween us — if you'll pardon the inadvertent 
Byronism. 

Liebe, you know we're not going to worry 
about each other. You will begin to work for 
the freedom that insures the right to protect 
your daughter, as well as the power to claim 
your love. You feel that you cannot desert 
Meredith, and that means you must have the 
chance to make your own terms. It is ob- 
vious that my presence near the scene of ac- 
tion would tend to complicate matters; we 
should have to meet if we were in the same 
city. I didn't want to leave you, any more 
than you wanted me to go, but you were 
right to say I must. Meanwhile I'll work 
in my way, and try to make you just a 
bit proud of the woman who is to be your 
wife. 
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I promise to give you every bit of myself 
that will go into my letters. There's no other 
way I can give it to you now. . . . Fvc 
never before been so glad that I could scrib- 
ble; sometimes I think I can write what I 
mean more easily than I can say it. So many 
love-letters are either stilted or silly, don't you 
think? Do you suppose it's because people 
are afraid to write what they feel, or that 
they actually don't feel, except the physical 
sensations depending on physical contact ? If 
a woman can love a man only when he's kiss- 
ing her, she either knows just one part of love 
4>r she hasn't any imagination. 

You won't think this promise to write my- 
self to you a matter of egotism? It's only 
that I shall try to give you what you appar- 
ently want I In all simplicity and seriousness, 
dear, I do not see what you find in me to love. 
I know that I'm more or less clever. But 
you've met women much more brilliant than 
I. I'm not beautiful, not even pretty. You 
admit it, bless your honesty I I'm selfish and 
have a temper and love to smash the conven- 
ticms. One is generally aware of one's own 
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excellencies, but the only qualities I ever found 
to admire in myself were the possession of a 
few brains, and a frankly ruthless persistence 
in using them. How you, wonderful you, 
with your bigness and splendidness and ten- 
derness, with your glorious sanity and sym- 
pathy, came to care for me — 1 Well, I 
have to be proud of that " me " simply be- 
cause you do care for it; its existence is best 
justified so. Do you remember the verses I 
loved to quote to you, dear ? — 



« 



Say after me, and try to say 
My very words, as if each word 
Came from you of your own accord — 
* This woman's heart and soul and brain 
Are mine, as much as the gold chain 
She bids me wear, which, (say again), 
I choose to make by cherishing 
A precious thing, or choose to fling 
Over the boat's side, ring by ring! ' " 



My letters must count the rings for you. I'm 

afraid you'll find some queerly shaped and 

twisted; in fact, you have already. But 
they're ajl yours. 
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Dear, don't miss me too much to-morrow, 
m say good-night with the little name you 
made for me — 

Sister-Sweetheart. 



II 



IT'S been rather a breathless week, honey, 
as you've doubtless guessed from my hur- 
ried notes. But I seem by way of being 
settled for a time, with rooms that aren't 
half-bad and the prospect of some worie. 
Anyway, I want to stop and talk to you a bit. 

If I could be happy any place without you, 
it would be here. Not that I'm utterly 
wretched, because there is my faith in you. 
As long as one can hold fast to something one 
doesn't fall down, even if one hasn't the im- 
pulse to soar. 

With entirely miserable thoughts the out- 
side life wouldn't matter, pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, because I couldn't pay any attention to it. 
But since I have even one little tail-feather 
of the " Blue Bird," I admit that the other 
things do matter. They are very wonderful 
things, over here. 

New York has been my City of Hope, you 
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know, ever since I made the flying first visit 
a year back — that was when we were just 
beginning to be really good friends. I re- 
member how my superlatives amused you; 
some way, they always do, honey, even when 
thcyVe applied to yourself 1 But some of us 
are born in that mood ; as assuredly this city 
was. 

If only someone could write it 1 The best 
expression I know is in the sonnet that's the 
best thing the young man who made it ever 
did. You remember " The Empire City " — 

'* Immense, defiant, breathless, she stands there, 
• ..••• . 

The splendor and the madness and the sin, 
Her dreams in iron and her thoughts in stone.'^ 

I love it all, just as I love the ocean that 
holds everything and waits to be conquered. 
By the way, don't mountains make you cross ? 
They do me. I appreciate their grandeur and 
sublimity for about two minutes and a quarter^ 
and then they choke me. I feel as if they 
were closing upon me to shut me in, and I 
can^t knock them over, can't do anything. 
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Vm never afraid of the things I can fight, only 
of what I can't. 

You would laugh to see me tramping miles 
over this place, like a child at the circus. I 
pretend I do it for exercise and economy, but 
it's a lie. I want to feel that Vm a part of 
it, foot on pavement, eyes on twenty stories 
plus. An old woman asked me to direct her 
somewhere yesterday. I never was prouder 
in my life. 

Even the air has a quality all its own, a 
queer, electric tang, as if it were psychology 
ically live-wired by all the clever, excited, suc- 
cessful people who are telepathing through it. 
Is that a verb ? — never mind, it ought to be. 
Mr* Thomas W. Lawson told me once that 
New Yorkers never slept, they merely stopped 
and revived themselves with cocktails. Well, 
why not? Over here there^s always some- 
thing to do that's infinitely more interesting 
than sleeping. Why, I'd rather stand on a 
comer all night and watch those peerless elec* 
trie signs. (I don't do it, you understand; 
I'd only rather I ) 

You've seen It all, liebe, and you know. 
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If you don't care for it quite as intensely, it's 
only because you never lived here. Why 
didn't you? But I'm very glad, because if 
you had not been where you were maybe we 
never would have known each other. That 
would have been the real tragedy. Because 
you tell me I've made the world a different 
place for you, dear, and you've certainly 
changed not merely my world but me. Don't 
you remember the fairy tale about the poor 
princess with the heart of ice, and how she 
had been condemned to carry it all her life 
unless one special prince found her and kissed 
her and melted the ice into a warm, living, 
human heart ? You were my prince, and a 
human heart is much better than a frozen one, 
even though it — aches, sometimes. . . . 
There is just one thing here that is not the 
least bit in the world wonderful, and that is 
the men. Don't laugh, honey, but every one 
I see I compare with you, and it's like a man 
who owns a Rembrandt wandering into a 
shopful of Dutch chromos. In the first place, 
most of them are such little things, narrow- 
shoutdered, neat-featured, not as tall as I. 
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They are clever enough, in a way; they have 
the animal instincts under discreet control, 
their uncontrollable vice, drinking, not being 
known among the lower brutes. TheyVe 
carefully cultivated all the profitable mental 
characteristics, the multiplication table of the 
mind. But they look as if they'd never had 
a thought or a dream in their lives, dear, that 
was quite futile and delightful. TheyVe so 
monotonously alike, too, smooth and hard 
and s]mimetrical as the tin soldiers we used 
to play with when we were little. 

Only sometimes in the crowd I catch a 
glimpse of a long brown rain-coat, or a pair 
of square shoulders, or brown hair cut sav- 
agely close to kill the curl, and I think of my 
man. No, of course I never think of him 
at other times I 

Work goes pretty well. I can tell you 
more about It after Fm a bit better acquainted 
with conditions. One thing, I'm sure you're 
working too hard, now I'm not there to 
bother, and you mustn't. If you get 111, 
neither wild horses nor wives can keep me 
away — I warn you. Do you work In order 
9 II 
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to forget being lonely, liebe ? And get head- 
aches, that Fm too far off to smooth away? 
Please don't. Be amused, go to the theater, 
take Her, if you must. I won't care; it*s 
part of the game. Only I want you not to 
be unhappy, dear, even if I can't be there to 
make you happy. 



Ill 



I DO love yoa so very, very mach, dearest 
dear I I warn you I shan't say much of 
anything else in this letter, so if you don't 
want to hear it — I The love is just the 
sort of feeling IVe imagined beautiful people 
have for their beauty. I'm always so hap- 
pily, calmly conscious of it, and then there 
are the moments when it is a perfect flame of 
gladness, that seems to mount to the very 
stars. 

You know, I don't think most people care 
as we do. Love, real love, is a sort of holy 
trinity, don't you think, dear? There's the 
physical side, of course, the passion that is 
one of the fine, normal relations between 
normal, healthy people. These ethereal 
woman novelists who try to work out a 
scheme of life without it make me weary. 
It's a perfect, splendid impulse, as human as 
it is brief and recurrent, and it's a genuine 
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part of love. The only fatal mistake people 
make about it is to believe it's the whole 
thing — and marry on the strength of their 
belief. 

Then there's the mental element in love, 
the chum-ship of brains. That doesn't mean 
invariable agreement — heaven forbid 1 — 
but it does mean invariable understanding, of 
thoughts as well as words. Our philosophies 
don't jibe a bit, honey, for you call yourself 
a deist, and I call you a Puritan, whereas I'm 
nothing near so orthodox as either. But we 
can each comprehend the other's point of 
view, and " tire the sun with talking " before 
we tire ourselves. 

Finally, there's what I've told you I call 
the ** love-love," the tenderest, loving-est part 
of all. It's the thing that makes us want to 
take care of each other, honey, not to let hurt 
come so long as we can protect It's the un- 
selfish part, that marks the difference between 
passion that's physical or passion that's men- 
tal and love itself. It always seemed to me 
that that riddle in Stockton^s tale could be 
solved simply enough. If the princess had 
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merdy conceived a passion for her knight, 
she set her teeth and thought, ** If I can't 
have you, no one else shall," and sent him to 
the tiger. But if she loved him, she said, 
*' I want you — but I want you most of all 
to be happy,'' and then she gave him back to 
life and the other lady. 

A wife is only deceiving herself when she 
pretends she clings to her husband for love's 
sake, after he's shown that he preferred an- 
other woman. It's nothing but passion that 
makes her hold him. For just because pas- 
sion is so supremely selfish, it must, when 
thwarted, flow into all the other selfish chan- 
nels of one's nature, jealousy, desire for 
vengeance, cruelty. 

Liebe, don't think that I pretend to be a 
paragon of self-sacrifice. I don't, for a mo- 
ment ; indeed, I believe selfishness has distinct 
advantages in many relations of life, and I 
don't hesitate to show it. But it doesn't be- 
long to loving. Truly, dear, if — but, in- 
deed, I'm going to say " when " — you marry 
me, it wiU be with the definite understanding 
that if ever you find you^U be happier with 
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someone else you're to go to her. I should 
probably kill myself, because I can't imagine 
living without your love, but that would be a 
purely personal affair. I shouldn't try to kill 
you or her, or, worse yet, keep you apart. 

Don't you loathe all the miserable marital 
" confessions " with which the magazines are 
glutted these days ? If the lady would think 
a trifle less of her hysterics and her tragic 
situation and a trifle more of the man she 
pretends to worship — oh, well, in that case 
I suppose she wouldn't be getting her royal- 
ties for " confessing " ! 

Sweetheart, it's not selfish of me to let 
you love me and work to claim me — is it ? 
Because you are sure I can make you so much 
happier, and I'm afraid I'm sufficiently an 
egotist to be quite sure of it myself. If you 
were even tolerably comfortable with Her it 
would be different. But when She's such an 
impossible person! I can appreciate your 
dread at the thought of leaving Meredith for 
Her to bring up; it's lucky, in a way, that 
She's the sort whom money will compensate. 
Only that in itself shows the sort She isl 
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Why did you ever, ever — but I know, dear ! 
You married Her because you're always un- 
willing to see the. bad things in women, and 
because She saw Her chance to escape the 
small income of the retail grocer, for whom 
She is mentally and temperamentally fit. 
Surely I am not harming you by offering you 
an escape from such a person ? 

But I know you don't like me to tell the 
truth about Her, and, after all, I reckon I 
don't have to prove to you that I'm not a 
selfish adventuress. I don't even take your 
time now, do I, honey? Except, of course, 
to read letters, and you are good enough to 
say you find that a pleasure. You really 
aren't bored? Yours are delightful, even 
when they're compressed into two lines and 
an unreadable initial. I see that you beware 
of the breach of promise courts I Which is 
a very poor joke, indeed, and I apologize, 
honey. Work's all right, and I'm so glad 
yours is, only I felt like talking about other 
things to-night. You do, sometimes, don't 
you? 



m 



SWEETHEART, please don't make me a 
pang of conscience any longer. Your 
letter to-night is one long worry about having 
" sent me off here all by myself/' In the 
first place, you didn't send me ; I went. You 
know I'd planned to go, long before ever we 
guessed how hard it would be to say good-by. 
Sometimes I wonder if it wasn't the prospect 
of separation that opened the stupid eyes of 
usl I remember how I gasped when I sud- 
denly realised, one day, that even my best' 
of friends was a very busy man and naturally 
couldn't want to bother with a voluminous 
correspondence. He has to, now ! 

But then, when we did know just what we 
were to each other, just what loneliness was to 
come to us — I'll admit, in the good-by hours, 
dear, I cried and said I wanted to stay. It 
wasn't very considerate of me, when we both 
knew, with our heads, that the temporary 
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8q)aration was the only logical way to the 
future togetherness. But I think I should 
have been brave enough to go when the mo- 
ment came, even if you hadn't bravely, sensi- 
bly, pointed out the inevitability. And all the 
while, the pain I sobbed out on your shoulder 
was no whit more poignant than the suffering 
in your eyes that couldn't cry — I knew I 

It was impossible for us to stay in the same 
city, particularly in that city where even the 
cobblestones talk about their neighbors. 
We neither of us have the genius for intrigue. 
I know how you hate to tell the smallest fib. 
For me there's an artistic pleasure in a pas- 
sage of diplomacy, and I make a point of 
lying cheerfully to anyone asking impertinent 
questions; but a certain latent frankness ren- 
ders serial-story prevarication an impossible 
burden. For that matter, who ever did keep 
it up indefinitely? The Man with the Iron 
Mask is about the only secret that didn't, 
sooner or later, explode with a loud noise, and 
I'm sure he only escaped because there was 
no woman in the case. 

Liebe, you do perfectly understand that 
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Vm afraid of a scandal only because it will 
hurt you? There's Meredith and your peo- 
ple and your position and ten million other 
things for you to consider. I know, I am 
sure, that if you had to choose between them 
and me you would choose me. But just be- 
cause you would make it, I owe it to you not 
to demand the sacrifice, particularly when all 
you ask me to do is to wait while you work 
for me in your own way. 

Only, sweetheart, you must also under- 
stand that I am always ready to come. I do 
not know whether I should be proud of the 
fact or deprecate it,, but it is true that I am 
not the least little bit concerned with the 
speech o' people. Ever so many women say 
that, but this one really means it. Perhaps 
there are several reasons. When one has a 
casual family and a job that owes nothing to 
any of the Ten Commandments, at least two 
incentives toward preserving the convention- 
alities are lacking. And I would miss the 
friendship of no one who doesn't love me for 
myself, whatever I might do. 

It's different with you. The difference 
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constitutes the perfectly justifiable reason for 
my being the one to go away. I have no 
<Jose ties — Fm a " free-lance." You have 
many. I've wanted for a long time to come 
over here " all by myself," because it's the 
place where the i)iggest game is being played. 
I've not anticipated, or indeed found, an or- 
deal, but an adventure, rather a glorious one. 
Of course it was hard to go when I did, but 
it would have been harder to go any place 
else. You mustn't be mistakenly sorry for 
me, dear ; you must believe that I'm working 
very eagerly, and as cheerfully as may be, to 
make you proud of me. . 

As for being alone and a stranger, that's 
trivial. I showed you my bunch of letters to 
people, though I didn't actually ' know any- 
body. The letters secured me pleasant how- 
do-you-do's from pleasant gentlemen, and a 
pleasantly universal request to ** show us 
what you can do." 

That was all. New York's fine flower of 
welcome is simply : " It's up to you. You 
may be a Titian or a Darwin or a mute, in- 
glorious Milton — it's up to you to convince 
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us. We don't take anything on faith, but 
we're all waiting for you to make good." 

Don't you think that's fine, honey? 
Would it make anybody afraid, who had one 
small grain of ability and another small grain 
of faith in it? I've told you, in my daily 
notes, about the stuff I've sold already, and 
you can see that I've earned bread and butter 
and room-rent« I will live in a habitable 
spot, just as near the middle of things as I 
can get it, but I think it's fun to economize 
on " eats." Of course, feasts are delightful 
when one is feasting somebody or being 
feasted, but it always seemed to me such a 
waste of money to spend much of it on soli- 
tary meals. No, I don't live on fudge and 
sodas, and I do like beefsteak as much as you 
do, but I don't mind if it's on the menu in 
plain English, instead of silver-framed 
French. 

Wherefore and therefore, loved one, I 
pray you take no thought for this young 
woman's material state, and wail not that you 
have driven her into the bosky wilds of 
Gotham's paid-on-delivery literature. For 
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though I may not be a genius, I shall also not 
starve in an attic Q. E. D. 

Dear, don't you see, work — hard work — 
is the best thing for both of us just now? 
.We need something to use up all our energies, 
mental and physical, something that offers 
ambitions realizable in the present, instead of 
future dreams, something — something, dear, 
that makes us tired enough to sleep/ 



LIEBE, you're very sure you don't mind 
marrying a pagan person ? 

It's Sunday, and for a wonder I've been to 
church — not at all for a wonder, though, 
but for the music and the service, in the 
" highest " place I could find. It would have 
been Catholic, only I don't care for the Latin 
chants. But it was beautiful! The high 
service seems to me the only one obeying the 
injunction to " worship the Lord in the beauty 
of holiness " — it's almost, though not quite, 
as excellent a piece of emotionalism as a 
Bacchic festival. 

There, that is the way I feel about religion, 
and you've got to know. Confession is good 
for the soul; to so much of Catholicism I 
heartily subscribe. We've talked religious 
philosophy more or less, but we had other 
things to talk about, that last two weeks, and 
though I told you much in the friendship 
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days, you may not have realized quite how 
far I am from your faith. 

For you do believe in a destiny that shapes 
our ends, even if you sometimes add the 
** rough." You think there's a personal God 
and a personal immortality, and, like most 
people, you believe in all of the command- 
ments that you have no temptation to break. 
You're as broad-minded and tolerant a person 
as I ever met, dear, but though you won't 
judge others, the little Puritan eidolon in you 
Is continually handing down judgment on 
yourself. 

I am not an atheist. It seems to me that 
only a fool or an ultra-scientific person could 
be that — I suppose Mr. Chesterton would 
say that the first-mentioned category covered 
the case. I do think there's a Something 
that created and creates us, and because I be- 
lieve in my Bernard Shaw, I like to call It 
the Life-Force, and am willing to admit that 
It has a more or less blind plan to perfect Its 
types, even to evolve into higher ones. 

But there I have to stop. I don't believe 
that the Creative Force has the slightest cog- 
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nizance of us as individuals, I think the bur- 
den of proof as to heaven rests on those who 
believe in it, and they've never reasonably 
justified their faith. I know people quote 
the early Christian martyrs — but is there an 
exploded idea under the sun for which men 
haven't died ? 

Don't you think, dear, that to believe in a 
thing it is necessary either to accept it intel- 
lectually, or to have the questionings swept 
away in an irresistible fiood of emotion? 
There was a time when I didn't admit that 
last possibility. But, you see, I fell in love 
with somebody, and though there are quanti- 
ties of good reasons why I or any other 
woman should be proud of loving him, I 
know I'd keep on caring just the same if there 
weren't one reason in sight I 

Maybe — I don't mean it irreverently — 
maybe some day I'll fall in love with your 
religion. I nearly did, once, several years 
ago, when I was out on some terribly stupid 
work in a terribly stupid little town out west. 
It had just the one redeeming feature of an 
Episcopal cathedral, with exquisite music and 
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a dean who locked like the young St. John 
and talked like the most delightful of my col- 
lege professors* If I had stayed in that 
small town a month longer I should have been 
inside the fold. But it was a wave, not a 
flood, of emotionalism, and as soon as I wa» 
working under more normal conditions it re- 
ceded faster than it rose. 

As for accepting the Christian postulates 
with one's mind — how can one ? Their fix- 
ity is enough to mar them for people who 
think, because whoever thinks the same thing 
twice alike ? Circumstances don't alter cases ; 
they make them. '* The only golden rule is 
that there are no golden rules." 

Liebste, you are divinely inconsistent, you 
know. You don't try to excuse our love, you 
aren't ashamed of it, you say, with me : ** It 
happened, and the heavens were opened." 
But, from the religious viewpoint, we're very 
wicked. Isn't it curious that neither of us 
feels so? 

You know, sometimes lately, instead of 
being indifferently incredulous, I've hated and 
despised Christianity, just as I'd hate and de- 
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spise any person who made some slighting, 
soiling remark about our love. It's the most 
vivid, beautiful, triumphant thing that ever 
came Into my life, beloved! I never really 
loved anyone before, except my mother, and 
since she died I've just liked a few people, 
detested a few others, and been amused by 
the rest. 

That must sound frightfully self-sufficient, 
but it wasn't anything conscious on my part. 
One can't force affection. I used to wish I 
could care more for some people who were 
good to me, but the most I could do was to 
keep them from finding out how little I ca^ed. 
And I'm not naturally hysterical or physically 
demonstrative, though people call me nervous 
and enthusiastic. The nerves and enthusi- 
asms are all mental ones. 

Why, at college, I hated to have even my 
chum put her arm around me! Then you 
came, and this cold, self-contained, analytic 
girl changed in one moment into a woman, 
a living, loving woman, whose keenest suffer- 
ing is a better thing than her placidest pleas- 
ure, before she woke up. 
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Did you ever read that French play, called 
''The Dael''? It shows the struggle of a 
priest and an atheist physician for a woman's 
soul. The atheist begs the woman to go with 
him, tells her in burning sentences how he 
loves her, how he knows she loves him, and 
she listens and then says, tremblingly : '' But 
— afterward?" I am quoting from mem- 
ory, but his answer runs like this : '' Did you 
ever think what it would be to live till you 
were old, seventy, eighty years old, and then 
die, and go down into the ground and rot, 
without ever having lived, ever having loved ? 
That is the real * Afterward M " 
. Dearest, it is/ And if it weren't, if there 
were a blissful spot, up there beyond the stars, 
for the people who fight against love like 
ours, it could give me nothing so glorious as 
yielding to that love. Because nothing so 
glorious exists, even in imagination. Will 
you forgive me if I quote again — a favorite 
of yours this time — 

" Dim and remote the joys of saints I see, 
Nor envy them that heaven I lose for thee! 
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Religion is for the people who really do 
find this world a vale of tears, and hope for 
something better in the next. I don't. 
That's why I call myself a pagan, because 
I'm a dweller of the earth who doesn't care 
to look beyond. The sun shines, the wind is 
sweet, you love me, we're young and all things 
are possible. 

I want you in the Here and the Now, for 
this life that we know, my darling. Then, 
when the end comes, I shall not be afraid, 
but I shall look in your eyes and say: 
" There is no other god — but thee, beloved." 



.VI 



INDEED, I was so proud of my boy when 
I read the papers this morning I Yet to- 
night's letter says you '* feel as if it were all 
your fault/* and you're obviously blue and 
wretched in consequence. It was so like you 
not to mention your refunding of the money, 
yet there isn't a court in the land that could 
have held you responsible for the defalcation 
of a minor employe. 

As president of a trust company, you can't 
superintend the ethics of each little clerk, 
dear. I should say the moral responsibility, 
if it exists, rests on every one of the hundred 
or so officials between you and the young man 
in question, and they ought to refund the 
thousand dollars. Because each part is sup- 
posed to direct the part immediately beneath 
it, but you have to manipulate the whole as a 
whole. 

The wonderful thing to me has always 
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been that you manage to know so much of 
the people who work for you. You know 
about their babies and how much rent they 
have to pay and what books they read, and 
your office door is always open to everybody. 
No wonder they'll work their heads off for 
you, honey, and come back early from their 
vacations when you're short-handed, and tell 
everybody that you're the " best boss in 
town." I heard that about you before we 
ever met, and someone told me that when you 
got the last promotion you said the thing that 
pleased you most was the pleasure the men 
showed about It. 

Now you're discouraged because just one 
man has gone back on you I He hadn't 
worked long, you tell me, and you hadn't met 
him at all, and yet you consider yourself re- 
sponsible for the damage he's done. It's 
splendid of you, dearest, to refund what he 
stole, but do please let your conscience rest 
there. Don't for one moment worry for fear 
youVe " lost your grip " on the business. 

Did I ever tell you why I admire you most? 
It's because you're wise without being cynical. 
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You know the bad in people, but it doesn^t 
keep you from believing in the good, and 
from believing that generally the good is the 
stronger. You trust your men, you show 
them that you expect fine things, and they 
have to live up to your opinion of them. So 
they work harder for you, and yet like you 
better, than an]1)ody else. This unpleasant- 
ness is nothing but the merest accident — you 
mustn't let it hurt you so, dear. 

I think it*s that magnet in you, of trust in 
other people's trustworthiness, that's made 
our relation so perfect. Do you realize that 
even from the beginning of our friendship 
we've never told each other the smallest of 
lies ? I don't believe a man and woman were 
ever so superbly frank in all the history of 
the world. We didn't always see clearly, but 
we concealed nothing we saw. 

If you knew how I honor you for never, 
even when you were loving me very much, 
never telling me that I was pretty! You've 
said I had a perfect figure, you've called my 
eyes and my mouth beautiful, you've told me 
that in evening dress I was another Cleo- 
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patra ; all of which things I know to be true, 
and I*m most humbly glad they are true be- 
•cause you love them. But you and I both 
realize that my nose is not classic, that my 
hair doesn't curl, that I never could take a 
beauty prize, so what is the use of pretend- 
ing? It's so much more of a satisfaction to 
hear you praise the things I really know to be 
praisable, instead of insincerely and indis- 
criminately passing out any pretty phrase that 
comes handy. A woman can always tell 
when a man means what he says about her 
looks, and only the brainless care for forged 
flattery, compliments that never could be 
rightfully drawn on their individual beauty 
accounts. Of course it's too bad to be so 
sincere that one hurts people's feelings. But 
you don't proclaim to the four winds of 
heaven that my nose is too short ; you simply 
look into my eyes and call them the Mona 
Lisa's, and I love you very much for it. 

There was another time when you were 
frank with me, though probably you don't 
even remember. Months before we found 
out how much we cared — positively I date 
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everything from that moment, dear, like a 
Mohammedan from the holy pilgrimage — 
I spoke to you for the first time about my plan 
of going to New York. You asked me why. 
I told you it was the field for the work I 
wanted to do most, and then I added a ccr- 
tain carefully-thought-out decision. I said I 
wanted to know life at first hand, as a man 
knows it, not because I expected any personal 
delight or intoxication, but because I wanted 
to write it all, bad and good, and felt that 
first I must know. I hadn't intended to tell 
anyone, but somehow you were my big 
brother and I always told you things when 
you asked me. 

Do you remember what you did, dear one ? 
You didn't affect to misunderstand me. You 
didn't preach me a moral sermon. You 
didn't smile and file away my rash speech' for 
comment to others in my absence. You 
looked at me very kindly and seriously, and 
then you picked up a little French illustrated 
paper from your desk and handed it to me. 
The cover cartoon was a picture of a young 
girl, her silk gown held high, walking down 
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a dark, dark, alley-way, and the caption trans- 
lated: "In Search of Experience." 
Then, quite seriously and scientifically, you 
told me some things about the dark way, as 
if I were truly your little sister. I think you 
used the word the first time that night. 
. • • Girls are left so stupidly ignorant, 
and my mother died when I was fourteen 
. . . But, liebe, you have never seemed 
finer, nobler, to me than in that moment, 
when you were — not preaching — but sim- 
ply and frankly telling me some rather sor- 
did facts you thought I ought to know. 

It's the frankness, the truth of you, that's 
made me feel that I could trust you so com- 
pletely. The most cynical man I ever knew 
once told me : "A man only wants one thing 
of a woman, and in order to get it he'll call 
her a queen and tie her shoe-strings, and after 
he's gotten it — well, he won't tie but one of 
them, anyway." I've always known that you 
were a living refutation of that theory, 
honey, for though you would tie my shoe- 
strings, you wouldn't tell me I was a queen 
but only that they were untied I 
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Everybody gets blue sometimes, when 
someone they've trusted fails them, as that 
little two-cent clerk failed you. I know how 
youVe thinking that it isn't any use and that 
your work is going to the bad and you're a 
cumberer of the earth. But when the black 
moods come, dear, won't you always remem- 
ber that there's one woman who believes in 
you utterly ? 

I'm such a heap o' faults, but at least I 
" look to you for the pure and true and the 
beauteous and' the right," and I know I'll 
never fail to find them. Your one great en- 
emy is the crippling doubt of your own power 
that waits so often around the corner of your 
mind. If you had only the faith in yourself 
that your sister-sweetheart has in you ! 

Good-night, dear. Please cheer up as soon 
as you can. 



VII 



IT'S spring, honey. I know because 
there's a robin in the park and a vacuum 
cleaner in the next block, and that's confirma- 
tion of truth and poetry. 

Do you know what I am wishing? That 
you and I could run away together for one 
long, beautiful day, and pick mayflowers. I 
know just where we'd go. There's a ride 
on a train, and then we get off at a funny, 
important-looking little station up in New 
Hampshire, with a grocery-store and a freight 
storehouse and a livery stable and as many 
as five mud-stained " democrats " and " bug- 
gies " drawn up around it. Those last two 
articles are New Hampshire for certain use- 
ful vehicles of transportation, dearest. 

We hop into a "buggy," which a New 
England providence created for two when 
the Puritans weren't looking, and the long- 
legged, baseball-capped youth in attendance 
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hands me the reins. Because I know where 
to go, and you don't, and anyhow I was 
brought up to drive horses in that town, and 
you weren't. Then we drive quite five miles, 
up hill and down dale but mostly through 
mud; nice, soft, squashy mud, that drips in 
beautiful gold-brown rivulets off the wheel- 
spokes and is the most fascinating impedi- 
ment in the world, if one isn't in a hurry, 
whidi we are not 

Finally, when we've passed through a vil- 
lage where I bow to every third person and 
you politely pretend not to see the frank 
stares, we go just a mile beyond the last 
white-painted, green-blinded house, turn 
down a woods-road that seems like a courtesy 
offered us by the silver-white birches drawing 
away from it so daintily, and then — we are 
there! 

It's a sunny little clearing, honey, sprinkled 
with diarred black stumps of pine trees, off 
in-one comer some pines that are only middle- 
aged and therefore not stumps yet, and a 
vista of brown meadow, just turning green 
in the wettest places, at the further edge. 
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And it is all carpeted — literally carpeted — 
with mayflowers. Be literary and call them 
arbutus, if you like; if you could see them you 
wouldn't call them anything, you'd just look 
and love them. You'd have to look a bit, 
because they're not perky. That's probably 
why they don't grow in New York. But you 
would find them everywhere ; I never discov- 
ered any other place where they grew so 
thick. 

Do you know how to go mayflowcring with 
the girl you love, honey? I think I asked 
you once, and you said you didn't. Have 
you forgotten the way I told you? You see, 
the pink mayflowers are the rarest, just like 
the red ears at corn-huskings, and — well, 
you know what happens when the red ears 
bob up! Only pink mayflowers are much 
nicer, because when you find them nobody's 
there but you and the girl. I believe there 
are quite a lot of them in that place I've de- 
scribed. 

There's other nice things, too. Over in 
the meadow are stiff and dry old cat-tails, 
and little green shoots that pretty soon will 
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be kitten-tails. If we are lucky, we may 
catch a glimpse of a bluebird teetering on a 
pussy-willow bush. Fat and egregiously me- 
tallic-looking cowslips bloom down near the 
brook ; there are clumps of pitcher-plant, with 
each little red pitcher filled; and maybe — 
Fm not sure, but maybe — I can find you 
some wee white violets, sweeter than all the 
double blues that ever came out of Eng- 
land. 

It will be wet and slushy, honey, with some 
snow under the pines and lumps of ice float- 
ing in the brook, and the air just a bit more 
chilly than balmy, late in the afternoon. But 
that same air will be so sweet, with all the 
moist spring scents, and the April wind 
will come ruffling under our chins, like 
a kiss and a proniise. I think I love 
the wind better than any one thing in 
the outdoors, because it's a chum. It fol- 
lows and talks and laughs and teases, but 
when one is tired it will put out its strong 
arms and fairly rush lagging feet to their 
goal. That is, providing one doesn't try to 
go against it, but then, human friends are apt 
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to " blow the other way " if one won't take 
their advice. 

I started to ask you, dear, if, in spite of the 
mud and snow and chilliness, you really 
wouldn't like to go mayflowering with me? 
I'm not asking you if you'll go, please notice, 
but only if you'd like to go. I want you to 
R. S. V. P. very properly and nicely, and 
then, if you accept with pleasure, we'll start 
the very next night I can't get to sleep. I 
shall shut my eyes and begin at eleven o'clock 
in the morning, outside the funny little rail- 
way station. I know it all so well, to the 
very angle at which the baseball cap of the 
boy with the buggy will be cocked. It will 
be such fun to show it to you, Man of the 
City! We shall probably meet some pretty 
girls on the road, for country girls are pretty 
now that they have put on corsets and taken 
off sunbonnets. You may look at them all 
you like; it's so unimaginative to care about 
the girls a man looks at, when he looks back 
to oneself. I remember you told me that 
She was furious because you went to the the- 
ater when Annette Kellerman was perform- 
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ing. — My word, I should as soon feel jeal- 
ous of the Venus de Milo I 

I shall dream it all, the drive and the sun- 
shine and the wind and the brook with the 
cowslips and — the pink mayflowersi It 
will be very real for an hour; I think I can 
make it last quite as long as that. I have all 
sorts of wide-awake dreams, these days. Of 
course they're all of you, dear ; if you like, I'll 
tell you more about them some day. 

The mayflower party can only be dreamed 
this spring. Do you realize how very, very 
little we've pleasured together? Just a din- 
ner or two, never even a night at the theater, 
which, under the circumstances, wouldn't have 
been unpardonably unconventional. We have 
talked and tramped, but nobody could ac- 
cuse us of the '* gay life." Of course it 
would have been fun to play together, but, 
because we didn't, at least we know one thing 
— our love isn't champagne sparkle or only 
pretty by gas-light. We've never worn com- 
pany manners, and though we've tried to give 
each other our best, we haven't hidden our 
worst. You know that I have ten-minute tem- 
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pers and nerves that get tied In a hard knot, 
and I know that you — only there isn't any- 
thing bad to know about you, except your fits 
of self-tormenting discouragement, that hurt 
you most of all, dear one. Still, they make 
you human — gods never doubt, one may 
suppose — and I confess I loathe the inhu- 
man people who are perfect. 

We've come to know each other in beau- 
tiful and not tawdry ways, and it's one of the 
things of which we may be proud. Only not 
all holiday moments are tawdry, and we've 
clung so closely to the workadays. I wish 
we could be lovers going mayflowering, for 
one little day I 



yiii 

Do you insist that my very next letter 
shall be about those foolish little 
dreams, dearest? Are you sure you won't 
be bored ? I have the most horrible qualms, 
now and then, fearing that these ** I-y " let- 
ters are received by you as a sort of endur- 
ance test. But you say they're the best ones 
anybody ever wrote you, so it's your own 
fault if you continue to get them. You need 
only to give the word to have me talk about 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses, instead 
of the effect of your love on a person who 
once thought it couldn't affect her at all. 

But now you shall have the dreams, as 
nearly as I can give them to you. Liebe, 
there are moments when I wonder which is 
the dream and which the awake. You know 
Poe's question — " Is all that we see or seem 
but a dream within a dream?" I've asked 
myself that so many times these last weeks. 
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Maybe Fm on a street-car going down- 
town on a perfectly prosaic business errand. 
All at once I stop thinking about it, stop see- 
ing the marvelous hat of the woman sitting 
opposite me, stop hearing the grind of the 
car-wheels, and think and see and hear only 
you. Your tallness and the brown hair you 
keep cut so close I can hardly rumple it, 
though I love to try, and the deep, steady 
gray eyes with the love-look in them that's 
specially my own — the form and face of 
you, dear, are there, and you're saying " Sis- 
ter-sweetheart ! " just as you said it to me 
that last afternoon when we told each other 
good-by. 

You're not a bit like a ghost; you have 
the brown suit and cap I've seen you wear 
oftenest, and you're always standing directly 
in front of me. . . . You had a trick 
of that, you know, even when we were just 
friends; you used to look as if you'd put 
your hands on my shoulders, boy fashion, 
if I hadn't been a nice, respectable young 
^oman. 

You're so near I almost speak — and then 
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there's the woman with the hat, and ** gone 
the mystery and the dream." 

That one comes without trying and only 
lasts a bit of a while. But the best times are 
at night, when work is done, and I*m on my 
couch and in my scarlet poppy kimono. Then 
I shut my eyes in the quiet darkness, and you 
do not come to me but I go to you, and to- 
gether we do many things. 

Sometimes it's hot August and we're up in 
my home country. I take you to a little 
brook that runs between wood and meadow, 
its either edge girdled and chained with un* 
counted jewels of cardinal flowers. They 
are red, so red, like rubies and blood and love 
and all the most beautiful things. They're 
the flower-epitome of passion, just as the blue 
gentian is the symbol of clearest, coldest 
thought. But we don't want to think that 
day, we only want to live and love intensely, 
maddeningly, for who knows but the world 
may end to-night? We are miles away 
from people; we step softly, swiftly into the 
shadows of the forest. You break the flow- 
ers and I put them in my hair ; the near glow 
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of color Is like a draught of red wine. 
" Look at me," you whisper, " look at me 
and dare to tell me you are cold I *' You put 
out your arms . • • 

Or we are alone on the rocks, with the 
moon painting the road to Spain over the 
sea. It's such an unearthly radiance that I 
shiver a bit — moonlight always makes me 
more troubled than happy. You pull the 
blanket up around me, honey, and chuckle 
over me for being a foolish child and believ- 
ing that goblins and witches ride on moon- 
beams. You say you won't kiss me if I think 
such folk are watching. All at once the 
moon slips behind a cloud. " They can't see 
now," I murmur . . . 

Or you're lying alone, hot and headache-y 
and miserable, after She has been making a 
horrible scene. Then, somehow, I'm there 
and I sit on the edge of the couch and smooth 
the pain out of your head — you know I have 
done it more than once, and I never in my life 
was so glad of my health and strength as the 
first time I tried and succeeded. I tell you 
little foolish jokes and call you little foolish 
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pet names and you get ever so nicely sleepy. 
Then, just before your eyes shut to stay, you 
look up at me with a smile; I bend my 
head • • 

And there it is, honey — I can't dream a 
kiss I Sometimes the dreams last ever so 
long, but, no matter what they are, they come 
to that inevitable end and then I always wake 
up. Of course, I'm not really asleep any of 
the time ; only the sense of the immediate ob- 
viousness of things slumbers — if you'll par- 
don that very Henry James phrase. I mean 
that I haven't lost consciousness, but I'm not 
consciously conscious of the four walls of my 
room, for example. There's a sort of un- 
easy notion that I am not where I think I am 
— gracious, this is getting even too involved 
for Henry! I'll try somebody else. Do 
you remember that poem of Kipling's, ** The 
Remittance Men " ? The poor chaps do all 
sorts of wonderful things in their sleep, but -^- 

..." behind each coup we make 
We feel there's something waiting, 
And wc meet It when we wake." 
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That's what I feel in my not-asleep dreams, 
though it's not strong enough to stop them 
until I come to that moment of the kiss that 
is never kissed. It's like an orthodox per- 
son's dreaming of heaven and finding, at the 
end, a big black curtain hung before the 
Throne. 

Why is it that a kiss is such a wholly won- 
derful thing when two people care ? The or- 
dinary sort is merely a conventional grimace. 
But with us it sums up all our trinity of love, 
passion and friendship and compassion. 

You know, dear, it's just as I've told you; 
no one, except my relatives, ever kissed me 
before you did. Not even a boy in high 
school days, or a smaller lad in a children's 
kissing game. That may sound unbeliev- 
able, coming from a girl of twenty-one who 
at least isn't a monster or a fright, but I 
know you've never doubted me, though you 
were surprised I "Really?" you said, with 
a queer little tone of happy wonderment. 
You were glad I waited for you, dearest I 

You've told me since that I didn't ** know 
how " any more than a baby, at the begin- 
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ning, though I believe you admit I have 
learned? How could I help It, with you to 
teach me? That utterly wonderful first mo- 
ment, with you and I and a black midnight 
of wind and rain I We did not know till 
then. . • • Your hands came down on my 
shoulders at last and you made me meet your 
eyes, that seemed to shine brighter than the 
solitary flickering street-lamp behind us. 

You spoke hoarsely, swiftly — my darling, 
if I were to forget everything else in the 
world I should remember what you said that 
night. We had been talking about my go- 
ing away, do you remember ? Somehow, we 
had stopped laughing about it and calling it 
a " march to glory," as we did at first. You 
halted me suddenly on the wet pavement, 
pressed me into that comer of the old stone 
wall, burst forth into furious speech. 

" Before you go away, I've got to find out I 
m know if you love me I Til know if you 
have a heart 1 Do you care? " 

" I don't know." 

" Do you want me to find out? " 

"I don't — know." 
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" You don't know whether you want me to 
find out? Don't you believe I can? " 

" I don't — do you care? " 

"Of course I do I" 

" Then — I — but I couldn't say it unless 
you said it first I " 

Your hands dropped from my shoulders. 

"Then kiss me. But know what you're 
doing — this isn't a child's affair. It's a 
man-and-woman kiss ; it means all there is to 
mean. I won't take it — you've got to give 
it to me." 

I put up my cheek. 

" Give me your mouth," you said. Then 
you murmured the most beautiful thing 
youVe ever said to me — " I'll draw your 
heart up to your lips so that I can kiss it I '' 

In another moment my head was down on 
your shoulder, dear one, and I was learning 
that a heart for you must mean a heartache 
for me — but I wasn't sorry 1 

There, you see in writing you about dreams 
IVe re-dreamed an old one. This has writ- 
ten itself. But it was such a very wonderful 
time, wasn't it, sweetheart? I've always 
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been glad that I only let you kiss me the once 
that night. I couldn't, again, though you 
did want a good-night. But the one was so 
perfect in itself. 

Truly I did not know myself or you till 
then. Do you remember how I always 
teased you for your placidity, and said that 
my ideal man was the one who would pick 
me up and carry me ofi over his shoulder? 
You did it, when the moment came. I 
couldn't have cared for a person who would 
say, " please " when he asked — commanded 
— his first kiss. You were a splendid Ber- 
serk, even if you did wear a rain-coat, as 
you towered over me that night. And the 
very fact that you're too tender and fair- 
minded to command me often, makes me 
know that you can command, makes me love 
you for the power controlled. To put it 
very, very crudely, I know you could beat mc 
if I deserved it, but I know you wouldn't 
beat me unless I deserved it. 

Sweetheart, I'm going to try to go to sleep 
now. Perhaps I may dream that kiss to- 
night. Will you, do you think ? 
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SWEETHEART, dearest, please don't be 
'1111 In the last letter you spoke of the 
wretched cold, and I've not heard now for 
two days. I know nothing but illness would 
keep you from writing, because you promised 
to send a little word every day and you 
haven't failed me once before. I'm so hop- 
ing it's nothing very serious, but that you're 
being good and staying away from the ofEce 
in order not to get really ill. 

That's my worst nightmare, you know — 
no, not quite, but almost the worst. I wake 
up in the night and lie there thinking about 
it, till I am only prevented from rushing to 
the long-distance 'phone by the thought that 
if I shouldn't get you I'd certainly go in- 
sane, and if I should — well, you might, with 
the explanations of a long-distance at that 
hour. 

I know all I've said about coming to you 
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if anything did happen, but we both realize 
that I couldn't, dear, for the sake, not of 
Her, but of that little daughter we're trying 
to protect. The more ill you were, the more 
unexplainable my presence, even in town, 
from the viewpoint of conventionality. You 
would want me so infinitely much — reckon 
I know how I feel when I have a rare head- 
ache — but you wouldn't be able to ask for 
me, unless you were delirious, and then no 
one would be supposed to know that my name 
was anything but incoherence. If She 
guessed, as it is just possible She might, She 
would proclaim ignorance till you died, be- 
fore permitting Her " rights " to be invaded. 
If there were a personal God, do you suppose 
He would permit such people to be created ? 

The worst of it is that if you were really 
ill I'm so sure I could make you better. I 
can take away your headaches you yourself 
admit. And when my little brother had ty- 
phoid fever, he said it made him stronger 
just to have me hold his hand. Of course I 
haven't any miraculous power, only you know 
I am flawlessly well and strong, vigorously 
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alive. I fancy it's just a matter of what most 
scientists have agreed to call animal mag- 
netism. 

I wish I could give you some of my 
strength for keeps, honey. Really I have 
more than I use or need. You look splen- 
didly strong, but youVe worked and worried 
so much these last few years that any extra 
strain hurts you. And you are cursed with 
insomnia ; so am I, as a matter of fact, these 
days, but it doesn't use me up as it does you. 
I've seen you in the office, with tell-tale cir- 
cles under your eyes and admitting that you'd 
been swallowing absinthe and whiskey to 
keep your head from being a blank. That's 
a vicious drink, and you know I'm no white- 
ribboner. But, of course, it will stimulate 
temporarily, only if I could be there to put 
you to sleep you wouldn't need it, honey. 

Thank the fates for one thing; you're not 
a walking absent-mindedness, like your hum- 
ble servant. I bear a charmed life, I know, 
for I bob between taxi's and under astonished 
equine noses with the most admirable in- 
souciance. I reaUy do think that if one 
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doesn't stop for other people, other people 
will stop for one, as hardly anybody likes to 
be held up for contributory negligence to 
manslaughter. Though if the possible cor- 
oner's jury could observe me in my mad 
career, Fm sure there would be a unanimous 
verdict of suicide. 

But then, just think, if it weren't for my 
recklessness as a pedestrian we might never 
have known each other I The wise roman- 
tic novelist would have taken his cue at once 
from the circumstances of our first two meet- 
ings, whereas we were far too sensible I Yet 
it was rather an outrage on the laws of plausi- 
bility, when one stops to consider them, that 
you should " save " me twice ; though I have 
always maintained that the other fellow 
would Jiave stopped, as usual, and that I did 
not really need a rescuer. The fact remains 
that the first time I ever saw you was when 
you did right gallantly extricate me from a 
melee of dray-horses, down by the Royston 
publishing house. The second time was just 
a week later, when, almost in front of my 
apartment, you did snatch me from an on- 
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coming ark of a trolley car. Then I simply 
made you come in and have tea with me, and 
that's how it all began, my dear, and that's 
how it all began I 

I shall never forget the indescribable look 
on your face, as you politely inquired the in- 
stant after Rescue No. 2, " Is this a habit? " 
How you've lectured me on the subject since I 
But I've always had a lurking suspicion, 
honey, that you were exercised lest any more 
gallant gentlemen " get the habit " of snatch- 
ing me out of the jaws of death. Honor, 
nobody's done it over here. Nobody has 
time in N' Yawk. 

However, I am thankful that I don't have 
to worry much about accidents to you, and 
you know I made you promise, before I came 
away, not to go around saving other rash 
young women from the peril that trotteth or 
trolley eth by day. If you want a corner on 
preferred rescuers, I'll take one on the res- 
cued. And you will try to be careful, won't 
you, liebe, about taking colds and getting 
over-tired and eating wrong things? I 
ought to be there to take care of you; She 
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never will. But since She won't and I can't, 
just now, will you try yourself to remember, 
for my sake? I know I'm asking a real fa- 
vor, because a man so dreads the appearance 
of Bettyism, but you will take what precau- 
tions you can, for my peace of mind, will you 
not? You are obliged to do enough reckless 
things, with night-work every now and then, 
and nursing Meredith when she's under the 
weather. 

Dearest, do you realize that if you — died 

— I couldn't even ccHne to say good-bye ? / 
do not know your wife. 

But after all, you would not be there, and 
wherever you were I should be. You prom- 
ised me that your lawyer should send mine 
the sealed envelope, if That should happen, 
and you know that I could only follow you. 
Do you think suicide wrong? To me it's 
purely a matter of individual choice. I think 
that at least three-quarters — I won't say all 

— of the people who condemn it are merely 
afraid of it. There's a line in one of By- 
ron's poems that always seemed to me singu- 
larly apropos — " If thou regret'st thy life, 
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why live?" And the true answer is the 
ironic French one — " Je ne vols pas la neces- 
siter 

Abnost since I can remember, certainly 
since I began really to think, I've felt that 
my life was my own as niuch as my watch, 
and that I could keep either of them running 
or stop either at my own good pleasure. Of 
course, if a sick man depended on my watch 
to take his medicine, I am not brute enough to 
find pleasure in stopping it. Likewise, if little 
children were dependent on my life, I could 
not fail them by ending it. If I were your 
wife, dear, the guardian of your little girl in 
case you left her, I could never know a happy 
moment after your death, but I wouldn't die 
till Meredith was a woman. As it is now, 
I belong to nobody but you ; nobody would 
be permanently handicapped by my killing 
myself. If anything happened to you I 
should surely do it, dear. If anything hap- 
pened to our love, if our future, as we have 
it planned, were blotted out, in short, if I 
couldn't help you any more by living — I 
should die. I haven't the least bit of fear 
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about it, though I'm a physical coward, be- 
cause I should take some easy way. It's 
only the crazy people who cut their throats 
or drink carbolic acid cocktails, and really 
I'm quite sane on the subject. Sometimes I 
wonder if that will be the end . . . 

Honey, honey, this can't be cheerful con- 
versation for you, when you're already blue 
enough at being under the weather. You are 
going to be yourself again in a day or two, 
so who's talking about death, yours or mine? 
Meanwhile, you're going to be a good boy 
and stay in the house, even if you do flatten 
your nose against the window-pane; and I'm 
going to be a good girl and not wail over the 
absence of letters, even if I do worry a bit. 
I can't help that, and you wouldn't really 
want me to, would you? I think the worry 
of a sane, healthy person is a test of affection. 
Of course, there are some poor souls who take 
a positive delight in worrying about the 
weather and the canary bird and the kitchen 
fire. But if one is well, physically and men- 
tally, one naturally thinks happy thoughts, 
just as a bird sings. So when I kink up my 
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brain with dismal forebodings, it means that 
the person or thing to which they're due is a 
pretty important person or thing in my life 
— otherwise I shouldn't take the trouble. 

I know you're going to be well again very 
soon, dearest. Only please won't you send 
me a telegram the minute after you've gone 
back to your office and read this letter? 



X 



IT was so good to get the reassuring wire, 
and know that you were back at work 
again, after nothing worse than the serious 
cold I really supposed was the trouble. I'm 
so glad summer instead of winter is coming, 
for your hoarseness ought to yield speedily 
to milder days. I should tell you to wear 
rubbers, if I didn't expect you'd greet the sen- 
sible advice with a " laugh of merry scorn." 
It isn't any argument that I won't wear them 
myself I I don't have hoarse colds, anyway, 
not hardly ever. At least you will be rea- 
sonably careful, honey? 

Your letter makes me smile, in spots, and 
it doesn't do a bit of good to tell myself that 
you were deadly serious over the composition 
of those same spots. I thought you might 
consider my suicide theory morbid, but I 
didn't realize you'd castigate it as immoral. 
You and I so seldom use that word, because, 
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consciously or unconsciously, wc haven't 
found it necessary. Don't you remember 
Shaw's splendid summing-up of Napoleon? 
— that he was great because for himself he 
suspended the ordinary laws of conventional- 
ity and morality, while keeping them in oper- 
ation for other people. It seems to me that 
our love is, perhaps, great in just that way.- 

But in the matter of taking one's life, 
you're your own grandfather, dear. Our 
different ideas all come from the difference in 
our original conception. You think that God 
has devised a personal destiny for each one 
of us millions to work out, and that it's a 
point of honor to stay on the job. I don't 
think He — or She or It, for who am I to 
give sex to the " Life-Force " ? — even is 
conscious of us and our destinies, once we are 
created. He is immediately busy creating 
more of us. I think of Him as a blind man 
playing checkers. The fumbling fingers 
grope about the board for pieces to reproduce 
the pattern in the player's mind. But he 
can't tell whether they are black or white, 
and one may easily drop off the board 
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altogether without his being conscious of its 
loss. 

So this unseeing Creative Spirit gropes, 
bringing men and women together in order 
to continue life, hoping, with each new com- 
bination, to achieve a design more pleasing 
to Him, a more perfectly developed body and 
brain. He doesn't care for the fate of His 
designs, once they are wrought, more than a 
great painter cares for his last painting. 
Genius loves not its accomplishments, only 
what it is about to accomplish. The painter, 
if there were but one piece of canvas in the 
world and that his masterpiece, would sacri- 
fice it in a moment to the expression of his 
next idea. 

I believe that for God — I'll use your 
name, if you like, dear — the one triumphant 
moment is the moment of our birth. That is 
His accomplishment, whether He used the 
tool of passion, of motherly instinct, of fa- 
therly desire for an heir. His joy is when 
He beholds His work and sees that it is 
good. His sorrow — I think His only sor- 
row, and that's almost too personal a word 
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— is for the little babies that never draw the 
breath of life. For the instant that we come 
out of nothingness into the world, He holds 
us in His hand. Then we are dropped on 
the checker-board, and He never picks us up 
again, except to make another of the beget- 
ting-life designs. If you think He remem- 
bers or even recognizes the individual check- 
ers He chooses, look at the men and women 
you see mated around you I How many are 
really fit to produce their children? Clearly 
it's all the working of a Blind Experimenter. 
Dear, to return to the personal, even if He 
could see, I should be a useless checker to 
Him if any of those ** ifs " come true, which 
I told you would send me tumbling off the 
board. // / cannot marry you, the Life- 
Force cannot use me to produce life. That's 
where my personal will proves that this Cre- 
ative Thing is not omnipotent in any hour of 
our lives except the first. You know my 
position, and we agree completely there. I, 
individually, shouldn't feel any wrong or 
shame or dishonor in bringing your child into 
the world, under any circumstances, includ- 
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ing the absence of the civil or religious cere- 
mony of marriage. But that child has got to 
live in a world ruled not by your philosophy 
or mine, but by the united philosophy of the 
majority which they have named laws, social 
and civil and religious. To ignore these laws 
makes for freedom or handicap, according 
to the individual. We have found freedom, 
but we have no right to expose our child to 
the possible evil alternative. It isn't playing 
fair, and we're not going to do it. 

The fact remains that, granted we imagine 
God's personal consideration of my case, I 
defy Him by living childless as much as I do 
by dying childless. Therefore, why should 
He care whether I live or die ? 

However, He doesn't distinguish between 
the checkers. And most of them have such 
an overweening desire to stay on the board at 
any cost that He always has all He wants to 
play with. He would only lose valuable time 
from His play by stooping to pick up the 
few that have plunged over the edge and 
then taking the trouble to deposit them in 
the stove. If Cotton Mather's cheerful do- 
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main has little dignity in my metaphor, I can 
only plead that the hell of our ancestors never 
was worth serious consideration from a per- 
son with an imagination! I could invent at 
least twenty more picturesque varieties. 

Don't you see, liebe, that to believe God 
cared whether or not we killed ourselves, or 
in fact that He cared about us at all, as indi- 
vidual entities, would argue a perfectly in- 
credible unselfishness on His part? What 
ghost of a reason have we for thinking Him 
unselfish? Even the Christian Bible says 
that God created man in his own image. And 
man is intrinsically selfish. 

You may quote the pet argument: "See 
what we do for our children, and imagine 
God's doing less for His 1 " But we are not 
kind to our children because we are unselfish 
but because we are selfish. We personally 
are not comfortable when they are uncomfort- 
able, for it's a human trait not to enjoy the 
sight of pain. But God doesn't see us suffer 
— He's too much occupied with His task of 
making more of us. And here's the signifi- 
cant thing — when we don't sec the suffer- 
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ing, we don't care about it, either. We won't 
beat our children cruelly, because we see the 
scars and the wincing. But we don't hesitate 
to scar their souls by forcing them into ready- 
made religion, because we can't see those 
wounds. We're too selfish to take the trou- 
ble to teach them to think for themselves, as 
the process is invisible anyway and can't pos- 
sibly distress us. But we teach them to eat 
for themselves, as it isn't pleasant to see diem 
starve. 

Liebe, whenever our children or anjrthing 
else, except one thing, come into conflict with 
our personal desire for achievement, we are 
like God — we think only of the achieve- 
ment. I believe that almost the most pow- 
erful human instinct is the one that's the very 
heritage of the life-force, the joy of creation. 
It's a platitude that the makers of great for- 
tunes are cold and unmindful husbands and 
fathers. It's a truism that artists neglect 
their families. The artist and the million- 
aire admit the charge — and go on neglect- 
ing. Even that human unwillingness to wit- 
ness suffering doesn't affect them ; as a matter 
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of fact, they don't sec it. The Greater 
Thing fills all their vision. Now if this cre- 
ative joy, this blind, regardless rapture in 
one's achievement, means so much to men, 
think what it means to That which is all Cre- 
ation, to God himself I Of course He is self- 
ish, divinely, cosmically selfish. There is 
only one thing that could make Him unselfish, 
as it's the only thing that makes us unselfish. 
You know I think this unique exception is 
love like ours, dear. I shouldn't want you 
to be happy just because it gave me pain to 
see you unhappy. I can't see you now, but 
do you suppose I suffer any the less when 
you're ill and worried? As for the conflict 
between such love and the creative impulse, I 
only know that before I cared for you I 
wanted to write more than anything else in 
the world, and now if you simply ask me to 
stop scribbling when I marry you, " deeper 
than did ever plummet sound I'll drown my 
book." Frankly, I know of nothing else but 
my affection for you that I wouldn't sacrifice 
without thinking twice, if it would help me to 
do better work. 
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I have my right to love, my right to work 
and — my right to die. The last two must 
always go down before the first. But only 
love has the power to keep me from either 
working or dying — as I choose. 

Will you please forgive such a very philo- 
sophical love-letter, honey? Only I had to 
make you understand just how carefully IVe 
thought it all out, not to convert you but to 
vindicate myself. Now we won't talk about 
it any more. I'm so very, very glad you are 
well again. 'Night, boy dear« 



XI 



You most dear insatiable! I write you 
notes with all the things that happen, 
and letters with all the thoughts that happen, 
and now you want me to combine the two 
and give you my thoughts about the happen- 
ings, especially about the people behind them ; 
a sort of "men and things" column. In 
the old newspaper days I was solemnly 
warned not to try to unite news and litera- 
ture, to say John Jones's daughter had eloped, 
but not to describe Mr. Jones, as the sort of 
person whose daughter would have to elope. 
It was impressed upon my youthful mind that 
the gentleman in question was, most probably 
and righteously, a subscriber to the paper, 
and that while he could not in reason object to 
a bald narration of his family history, he 
would charge the managing editor's office with 
a pick-axe at any suggestion of local color in 
the chronicling of events. 
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" But," I remember remarking, " it's just 
exactly as true that he's a steel-plated, iron- 
riveted old Puritan as that Miss Jones 
ran away from him." 

My admonisher gazed at the office cat, and 
remarked with a pensive smile : *' Some day 
we're going to get out a paper in this shop 
that will tell the whole truth about every- 
body." As an after-thought, he added: 
" Then we're all going to leave town on the 
next train." 

Still, this isn't a "news-letter," in the 
original meaning of the word, (wasn't it a 
quaint name for the " special uxtra "I), and 
I can be pretty frank with my reader of 
one. In fact, I would have told you more 
of the daily " folks and fights," honey, 
only I didn't think you'd be interested, not 
knowing any of the people. It's very nice 
of you to say you're " aching for a meet- 
ing of the Current Events Clyb," so let's 
pretend. 

We're back in my dear little apartment, 
and the fire's laughing away at you in the 
big armchair and me in the comer of the 
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couch. And first of all, I must tell you about 
the Artistic Temperament. 

I know the phrase Is a perfect bromide, but 
I'm convinced that he was the Great Original. 
I met him a month ago. Since then I have 
lunched with him twice. He has invited me 
about twelve times. Once of the twice I ac- 
cepted — the last time I — he had forgotten 
his pocket-book. He signed a check and I 

— tipped the waiter. He sighed: "Isn't 
this inspirationally unprecedented I " I said 
that it was, for me. 

He has long yellow locks ; I know he calls 
them hyacinthine, though a rude realist de- 
scribes him as a Circassian blonde. He has 
also deep, dark, pensive brown eyes, and 
wears a withered rose In his buttonhole be- 
cause he is a Tired Hedonist, and also — I 
suspect — because it saves florists' bills. 
His voice is a joy to me, for I happen to 
have a personal fondness for what we 
Americans call ** the English accent." But 

— again I quote my rude friend — " you'd 
pipe baggy tweeds if you heard him in 
Harlem." 
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And his name is — Dirck Allaync. I 
wonder if you guessed. You know what en- 
tirely delightful verse he writes, licbc; we've 
read it and loved it together. He is almost 
the only one of the magazine poets whom I 
find readable at all; most of them pay more 
attention to inches of space than they do to 
poetical feet or fervor. I was really elicited 
at the idea of meeting him, and he proves to 
be such an arrant poseur. He can talk rather 
well, when he forgets his last-rose-of-summer 
attitude, and there is a certain light of kindly 
humor and sympathy still lurking in his 
brown eyes, under the pensiveness. But most 
of his conversation is the impressionist slang 
of " temperament " and ** appeal " and all 
the whichness of the what — you've heard it 
I wonder if it is just a case of being spoiled by 
that set, or if he does actually use up his own 
personality in his poems, and so has to pass 
about the small change of his associates in 
daily life — believe me, this is no bitter refer- 
ence to the small change of mine he passed to 
the waiter I Only I wish people whom one 
gets to like so much through their work 
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wouldn't prove such a disappointment in 
propria persona. 

For I've ako lunched with Charles Ra- 
phael, who's done such riotous Sapphic odes, 
and some brilliantly clever prose into the bar- 
gain. He says rather amusing things, I ad- 
mit. For instance, he informed me that he 
had never been really in love but once — 
" When I was seventeen — very literary af- 
fair — I wrote a great many poems about it." 
He said that he always heard the tale of a 
grande passion " with a mind divided into 
three halves — half fascination, half fear, 
and half incredulity." He casually remarked 
that he had never met an unmarried woman 
who remained a virgin to the day of her wed- 
ding. I observed, " It must be a positive 
bore to be so irresistible, Mr. Raphael," 
but he swallowed the satire as eagerly as he 
did the lunch, and that was to the point of 
precipitancy. I suppose all Italians gobble, 
but it particularly offends my sense of fitness 
in a purple poet Then he hasn't a particle 
of personal magnetism. I should think the 
passion of his poems must be all imagination ; 
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frankly, I don't see how any woman could be 
attracted by him. And his egotism is simply 
colossal ; he would read this sketch of himself 
and imagine he had made another conquest. 
You'd probably call him just plain cad. 

I did want to see you so very badly, dear- 
est, after I'd chatted with each of the gentle- 
men IVe just described. You're such a fine, 
strong simple man in a world of manikins, 
people who literally do fret and strut their 
hour upon the stage, instead of living it 
humanly and naturally, without grease-paint. 
I love you for heaps of things, sweetheart, but 
one of them is that you are always so nobly 
and finely yourself. You never " fake your 
stories," as the newspaper slang has it. You 
don't try to be anything; you just are. Of 
course, most people haven't such a delightful 
original self as yours, and perhaps it's natural 
that they should try to improve on nature, 
but at least they need not make such a botch 
of the job, with their crass imitations of the 
worst points in Wilde and Nietschze. 

There is one nice, nice man in the literary 
bunch I've met. He is John C. Granice, who 
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writes society novels that sell, and dainty, 
whimsical dreams that delight. He paints, 
too, did you know it ? — is tremendously keen 
at it, in fact. And he is such a gentleman I 
I know that sounds like Mary Ann, the 
chambermaid, telling Bridget about the first- 
floor-front, but it's also the literal expression 
of what I mean. Somebody has cursorily 
summed up his society novels as " books where 
everybody knows how to speak to the serv- 
ants." He knows; he knows all the little, 
gracious courtesies of life; I believe he also 
knows its deeper demands. He is as good 
to look on as one of his own youthful heroes, 
grown to middle age; he has the most de- 
lightfully whole-hearted laugh in New York ; 
and his eyebrows do marvelous things! 
They are as talkative and unconscious as a 
Frenchman's shrug. He should wear motor- 
glasses when he wishes to conceal his thoughts. 
His entire personality seems to me even 
finer and more delightful than his best work; 
with the others the reverse has been unpleas- 
antly obvious. And he's simple and fine 
about his work. He frankly confesses that 
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he writes — as I'm sure my beloved Pater 
did — " to please himself," naively adding, 
'^ I am fortunate in chancing to please some 
other people 1 " He Is so right about it — I 
know you agree. I remember your clever 
bon mot: " As soon as a man has a mission 
he's lost." 

And oh dear me, honey, I wanted you just 
as badly as ever, after meeting him, though 
for a quite different reason than in the other 
two cases. It wasn't that I desired you to 
console me ; I longed for you to rejoice with 
me. Really he is very delightful, and I know 
you two would be such good friends. You're 
both devoted to out-of-doors, too, hunting 
and fishing and such. Some day, when this 
cruel war is over and you and I have reached 
the live-happy-ever-after stage, he is going to 
be asked to dine with us, most informally, and 
we'll all have a grand smoke-talk. 

Are you wondering if I can only scribble 
about the men I have met? Frankly, with 
all their faults, they are more interesting than 
the women. I rather detest most women on 
general principles, because they and I seem to 
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have an entirely dififerent standard of values. 
For instance, they elevate a purely fortuitous 
thing like chastity, yet have no conception of 
the really fine and conscious virtue of loyalty. 
And they never can look at things in the ab- 
stract, but must always pull out their indi- 
vidual moral yardsticks. My college chum 
is the only woman I ever met who has what 
I call a man's outlook; and some time ago I 
vowed a vow never to make another close 
woman friend. 

Many of those writing here are much older 
than I. There are two varieties, the sporty 
sort who stroll into the Waldorf and order 
a highball all by themselves, if they want one, 
and the deadly respectable sort who look as if 
they'd got lost out of Boston and were still 
looking for the way back. There's one little 
yellow-haired Western girl that seems rather 
a brick, in spite of the cynical expression that 
hardens her pretty face. A college woman, 
who is society editor for one of the sheets, 
amuses me vastly with her pungent diatribes 
on our fashionables; in fact, she is some- 
times so bitter that I suspect her of having her 
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own hankering after the flesh-pots, particu- 
larly as ahe casually let me know that her 
mother's people were Schuylers. Nearly all 
the women take themselves and their Writing 
— I'm sure they capitalize it — with deadly 
seriousness. I want to be a fairy and wave 
my wand and presto! a man for each muse. 
For love laughs at literature; he taught me 
how long ago. 

I've tried to give you a slice of the daily 
cake, dear, with the plums and the bits of 
uncooked flour. I should have told you 
sooner about them, only they seem so unim- 
portant when I sit down and begin to talk to 
you. Every one of them is only a shadow to 
me; you are the reality. Do you realize, I 
wonder, how completely you fill my life, how 
utterly you exclude other people, even other 
interests? You used to tell me I was self- 
concentrated ; I'm you-concentrated now. 
And I like it so very much, dear love. 

I'm a sleepy girl and I want to think about 
just you, so I'm going to leave the shadows 
till maybe some other letter, if they really do 
amuse you so you want to hear some more. 
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Just to think that the poor things don't know 
of their most important mission in life 1 
Gute nacht, liebe, schUfen Sie woU. 



XII 

ONCE upon a time, when you were my 
friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward, 
only not yet my sweetheart, you gave a 
brotherly warning about a certain gentleman 
— remember? You told me I was playing 
with fire, and I laughed and said a fire 
couldn't be built of icicles. 

Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa/ Perhaps 
it ought to be me miserum as well, but I will 
be honest and say it isn't. In short, honey, 
I received two love-letters to-night, yours and 
« — John Cameron's. 

You've met the man at least once, and de- 
spite your warning, can you believe it? I 
have never viewed him as anything else but 
an embodied brain; I used to think it such a 
pity that Mary Garden couldn't have come 
across him when she was looking for her cere- 
bral ideal. So unattractive physically, with 
his baldness and shortness and freckles, he has 
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the most brilliant mentality of any man I've 
ever met. He talks as his countryman Shaw 
writes. I have moods when Fd rather talk 
with him than anyone else in the world, even 
including you, dear; you know I've told you 
that before. You are never satirical and I 
love you for it, but just the same I have a 
small devil of mockery shut up inside me and 
Cameron knows how to exorcise it — by over- 
matching it with his very big devil. I think 
he is the only thorough-going cynic I've ever 
met; most of the so-called ones are poseurs. 
Queerly enough, he is a Catholic and has all 
their ingrained, unreasoning faith in certain 
divinities. But he leaves his gods securely in 
heaven, and puts his tongue in his cheek as re- 
gards the afifairs of this world. 

I didn't meet him till after I'd sold several 
stories to the Olymphian Monthly, only a lit- 
tle while before I met you, in fact. He was 
toast-master at the first Olymphian contrib- 
utors' dinner I attended; you can imagine 
what an excellent one he made, though he 
looked more than ever like a toad in his dress 
suit. We were introduced later in the even- 
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ing; we talked; after that I frankly admit I 
never willingly missed a conversation with 
him. 

He has a curious egotism; he will indulge 
in the most amusingly laudatory monologues 
anent his own talents — another Shavian 
trick — but if you give him a compliment, he 
turns and rends you. It's as if he didn't trust 
anybody but himself, even in the apprecia- 
tion of himself. 

All these Cameron-istics I had carefully 
tabulated, before you began remarking on 
the way he looked at me that evening last 
fall, when you two happened to meet at my 
apartment. Honestly, I thought it was an 
illusion. That man and I have dissected love 
(all before / knew anything at all about it!)! 
as I dissected a rat in college biology. I 
could not imagine his caring about anybody. 
Since I came over here, we've exchanged a 
letter or two about work and funny people 
we've met. I told you of the " fool's gal- 
lery " we started long ago. 

Now — liebe, in to-night's letter he makes 
no epigrams. It seems at first I was just 
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" brains " to him, ** the best brains he'd ever 
found in a woman.*' Then — my dear, my 
dear ! — he writes : 

** Before you went away the difference 
came. You had been a woman to me for 
weeks. Suddenly you became a woman to 
yourself. Your dress, the way you held your- 
self, the look in your eyes, the curve to your 
lips, all said you had learned you were de- 
sirable. Lord knows who taught you; like 
a fool, I missed my chance. 

** But I swear It's not too late. I didn't 
know, then, how infernally you'd fired me; I 
knew you were going away and I thought I 
was enough of an old man to forget. 

" I'm not. I don't blame you ; the other 
man was keeping you so occupied that if you 
practiced on me it was unconscious. I say 
I don't know who he is, only it's clear he's 
not free or you wouldn't have gone away. 

" For God's sake, don't let yourself get 
seriously entangled with a married man ! It's 
hell on earth for a girl of your temperament. 
They'll care about you; you're not the sort 
for boys. Let 'em care; don't, don't let your- 
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self go. It would be like drink or dope for 
you, but worse. Give passion, if you like; 
that's only an emotional escape-valve. But 
don't love yet, where you can't possess. It 
will grow and grow on you, till you lose all 
life-perspective, till your genius is atrophied, 
till you curse God and die. 

" I'd never make this oflfer to you if I 
thought you could love me. But I'm fifty 
and ugly and you're twenty-one. You're a 
woman, though, and you can't be a girl again. 
You're eating your heart and disciplining 
your body for the sake of some fool that's 
leaving you alone, in a spasm of honor or 
ethics or yellow-dog fear. 

" Forget it and let me come to you. The 
younger ones want your heart, I only ask you 
to lock it up and give me your mind and body. 
Marry me or not, as you choose ; either way 
I'll follow you over the world at a word — 
and leave you at another. I tell you, you've 
come out of the cloister, and you can't go 
back. But I tell you, too, that one man is as 
good as another, so long as you keep your 
heart out of it. You've a man's brain ; take 
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hold of your life like a man. Leave it to 
the women who can only feel, to break their 
hearts on stone walls. A man of your age 
who loved Impossibility, would find an anti- 
dote for what he couldn't have in taking what 
he could. 

" Come to me on those terms, if you will, 
only come 1 For I want you, I want you ! I 
don't ask you to love me, but to travel around 
this world with me, until I bore you. You 
won't have to tell me that twice. Only tell 
me now to come 1 " 

I called it a love-letter, dear, but was there 
ever such a strange one? I think that he is 
sincere; doesn't it mean that to you? One 
had supposed that the Antonies were all dead, 
yet here is a typical twentieth century ex- 
ample — " all for love and the world well 
lost, only let us not be bored I " 

I should be insulted, doubtless; I should 
be sorry for him. At the risk of seeming in- 
sensitive, I must tell you that my chiefest feel- 
ing is interest in the psychology of it 
Honestly, I do not see why anyone need ever 
be insulted at any proposal honestly made. 
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The worst it can imply is that the maker does 
not understand the person to whom he speaks. 
Of course, if the plan is set forth disingenu- 
ously, it is very likely conceived with intent to 
wound and injure. But if the sincerity is 
obvious, as in this case, one may assent or 
dissent with calmness, I should think. 

As for pitying him — honey, it's the truth, 
as he says, that I never tried even to flirt with 
him. I should as soon have thought of mak- 
ing eyes at a volume of Diogenes. But the 
only times his cynicism really grated was when 
he indulged in long arguments to prove that 
no sensible man ever let himself take a woman 
seriously. To be sure, he tacitly implied an 
exception in his audience of one; no, not ex- 
actly that, but he seemed to be talking to my 
brains, and he himself admits that he's al- 
ways considered them masculine. Now I'm 
no worshiper of my own sex, as you know, 
but such sweeping condemnation of us as 
shallow fools was a bit too much. I wanted 
to say, ^' If any woman had ever thought it 
worth her while, she'd have made you take 
her seriously 1" I can't be too sorrowful 
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over the fact that the woman has done It, 
and without any conscious effort on her part, 
even though I'm she. It's as catty and 
feminine a sentiment as you please, but a sin- 
cere one. 

The psychology which he infers though, is 
really worth considering. Does he love me? 
He hasn't any of the " love-love," I'm sure, 
and therefore, with one element of the trinity 
lacking, he'll recover all right. He is ob- 
viously influenced by passion, yet the mentality 
I thought was all of him is so strong that he 
feels the lust of the mind as well as of the 
body. He sees the same impulses in me — 
and they are there. 

The letter has made me think again, dear 
one, of the absolute imperative that I should 
not live after you or your love, live for the 
sake of living, I mean, not for the one re- 
sponsibility of your daughter that could right- 
fully chain me to life. Do you know what I 
think was George Eliot's crime? Not her 
first marriage, but her second. I know so 
well, so horribly well, why she did it. She 
was hungry. 
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So should I be. Of course the material 
hunger, the most powerful factor swaying 
the poor little " Easiest Way " heroine, for 
instance, would not touch me. Without 
boasting, I could always take care of myself 
financially. But it is true; when you are a 
woman you can't be a girl again. 

I'm strong, dear, but life is stronger. If 
I were to lose you now, while I am young, I 
should have to yield to life, or go insane in 
the struggle, or — die. " I could not live 
and remember and so I love and forget." 
But the love would be such a ghastly travesty. 
It wouldn't matter whether I married or 
whether I didn't. I doubt if I should marry, 
because it would be a bond and I should have 
an unutterable longing for freedom after the 
recurrent madness, an intolerable loathing of 
the man. I've always perfectly understood 
that woman in " The Story of an African 
Farm." 

Believe me, the impulse would not be merely 

physical. I'm not quite a beast of the field, 

though I'm not hypocrite enough to proclaim 

myself superior to the desire the life-force puts 
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in us both. There would be the subtler 
yearning for a " marriage of true minds," for 
companionship of thought, for someone who 
would " understand." And underneath, I'd 
know all the time that I was choosing the 
second-rate, even the spurious, cheapening the 
beautiful dwelling your love has made of my 
heart with tawdry furnishings. Td hate — 
how rd hate! — myself for yielding, and 
then Fd yield again to forget the hate. It 
would be as if a man who'd always taken his 
champagne like a gentleman were suddenly 
80 reduced that he could only afford five-cent 
whisky. He'd soon be a drunkard, and I — I 
Better a million times to kill myself. Dear, 
if you think I'm unduly weak, or exaggerating 
the temptations, tell me how many young 
widows and widowers, even those who have 
loved and grieved most sincerely, refrain from 
remarrying? And if the first mate was the 
real one, they're worse prostitutes than those 
in the streets, for the latter at least sell only 
themselves, not their perfect memories. 

Sweetheart, you are so literally everything 
in life to me. I've said that so many times, 
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but it's just 89 true every time. Since I have 
loved you there hasn't been a thought, an 
onotion, an impulse that wasn't somehow 
traceable to you. Nothing happens to me, 
nobody makes a joke, no quaint person comes 
into my life, without my almost unconsciously 
phrasing it in my mind for my letters to you. 
I believe it isn't considered the part of wisdom 
for a ^rl to tell her lover about the '^ other 
men," for instance, but the first thing I 
thought of when Cameron's letter came to- 
night was that I must talk it over with you. 
If I've seemed callous in considering him, it's 
because he doesn't exist as an individual for 
me, simply as an incident in a certain rela- 
tion to you. My intercourse with my people 
has been rather intermittent for some time, as 
you know, but if the small brother of whom 
I really am fond were dying, and you wanted 
me, I couldn't even think about stajring with 
him. Never in all my life before have I felt 
anything that I could not control; but this 
love controls me, utterly. It seems as if all 
the strength of will, on which I have prided 
myself, has been swept up in it, along with 
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something bigger, swifter, and I am carried 
on the tide that will not even let me stand up- 
right any more. 

" All this is fine," I can hear you say, in 
your eyes the perfect answer to my confessio 
amantis, even while your lips shape a per- 
versely teasing one ; " but you haven't yet told 
me what reply you sent to that interesting 
letter." 

Why of course I wired him to come by the 
next train, dearest, and I've been breaking it 
gently for many pages. How laddng you are 
in intuition 1 



XIII 

Do you remember that story of O. 
Henry's, which seemingly leads one 
into the very heart of a passionate intrigue, 
until the gentleman leaves the lady in her 
apartment and rushes home to discharge the 
cook, whose place the apartment lady — a 
"cook lady*' — has agreed to fill? I hope 
you have gotten one since you wrote last, 
honey. If I were a cook I couldn't imagine 
staying in the same house with Her — but 
that's forbidden ground, nicht wahrf I 
know how hard it is for you when the servants 
leave, since, if She gets into a mood, you have 
to do everything for yourself and Meredith. 
You never would complain, but I suspect She 
isn't much of a housekeeper, even when She 
tries. 

Didn't you ever wonder what I knew 
about the job? Because, even though you 
like to read my verses, they might not be 
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quite as filling as lamb chops, on a steady 
diet. Of course youVe seen me play with a 
chafing dish, and I don't think you ever found 
any dust on the piano in my apartment, 
though I'm bound to remember that you 
didn't look for it. Besides, you knew I had 
a maid. 

Really and truly, dear, I can be domestic. 
Before I went to college I kept house a whole 
year for the family. I know how to make 
bread and pies and roast beef and sugar cook- 
ies and gingerbread and lobster salad and 
lots of other things. I can sweep and iron 
and wash — but this is too funnily like a gen- 
eral housework advertisement. My one bete 
noir is keeping my bureau drawers in order. 
That is absolutely beyond my power, but I 
solemnly promise not to lay a finger on yours, 
so you will not be bothered with anything but 
wailings when I can't find my real lace 
handkerchief, or my pet tie has secreted itself. 

Don't you think it would be fun, honey, to 
pretend in this letter that all the disagreeables 
were over and we really were ring-and-hand- 
kerchief-shower-engaged-and-going-to-be-mar- 
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ried folks? It's several months that I've 
been privately engaged; it will have to be 
many more before everything is settled so 
that we can announce it; and of course we 
can't feel any differently then than we do now. 
Still, I like to project. You call it " working 
my imagination overtime," but, though you 
laugh, you like it, too. So just you listen a 
bit. 

You're going to get me a beautiful ruby 
for a ring, not a diamond. I think I like that 
least of any stone, and it cries out to heaven 
against being used as a symbol for love. It's 
perfectly proper for a marriage of conveni- 
ence, with its hard, cold, cutting luster, but a 
dagger would be about as appropriate a love- 
token. 

A ruby is the very color of love, dearest; 
It's like a beautiful living heart, the throb of 
crimson coming and going, when you turn 
it in the light, just as blood comes and goes 
in the pulses with a lover's presence or ab- 
sence. You will kiss it just once, before you 
slip it on; then every night and morning I'll 
take my kiss from it — until our marriage- 
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night, dear, when even your ruby needn't be 
a proxy any more. 

It's got to be a short engagement; I fancy 
we both feel that. Why shouldn't the girl 
say so, as well as the man, if she means it? 
But you will have to be like the very nicest 
fiance in all the books — not but what I 
know you'll be nicer — and bring me the 
flowers I love best, pansies and deep red roses 
and the violets that are your favorites and 
that I've adopted ever since I knew. I shall 
always keep one flower out of each box you 
give me. I've begun already, dear. 

You may bring me candy, also. I never 
shall forget the first box from you. Do you 
remember? It was last Christmas and you 
were positively sheepish about it — indeed, it 
Vas the first present you'd ever made me. 
You murmured something about girls always 
liking chocolates, and I thanked you as whole- 
heartedly as possible, ate most of them that 
night, over my new books, and never even 
kept the ribbon on the box. That was only 
two months before we — knew, dear one! 
Doesn't it seem queer to remember? I be- 
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lieve rd frame those chocolates if I had them 
now — your first gift. At least Fd frame 
that ribbon. 

Of course, I should have to fuss more or 
less with clothes, which usually bore me. 
But maybe they wouldn't, then, because all the 
things would be to make me seem lovelier to 
you. I remember how fond I grew of my 
red suit last winter, because you approved of 
it. I shall have lots of decollete dinner- 
dresses, because you like me in them, and Fm 
always going to dress for dinner, for your 
sake, amen. There'll be another red suit, 
and the sailor suit which you say makes me 
such a nice tomboy, and — lots of pretti- 
nesses, honey. 

My family will need some visiting ; I think 
you'll rather like them. Won't I be the 
proud thing, with you to display, you big, tall, 
fine person I By-the-way, Fll say this much 
for my people ; they haven't a grain of preju- 
dice against divorce. My step-mother was a 
perfectly good divorcee when my father mar- 
ried her. I think the mental attitude of the 
family is rather like that of the mother in 
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Clyde Fitch's "City" — remember? The 
married daughter gets an affinity and mur- 
murs rapturously, " I do love him so much 1 " 
" Oh, no 1 " explains careful mamma, " she 
means she's going to love him so much, just 
as soon as she gets her divorce." As you will 
remain unheard of till after you get yours, 
there won't be the slightest difficulty. I wish 
my mother dear were alive — she would 
understand everything — but the others are 
pleasant and good in their ways, even if those 
are not ours. 

You'll take me to your people, too, won't 
you, liebe? They are mostly the sister's 
family, are they not ? You told me both your 
mother and father were dead. Your sister 
has the nicest face, from the photograph you 
showed me, and I know she's been so good to 
you. Don't you believe she will love me a 
little bit, when she sees I love you so very 
much? She surely won't think me an ad- 
venturess person? It's such a common, 
vulgar thing not to get on with one's in-laws, 
and I realize that they will be afraid you'll 
make another dreadful mistake. But you 
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must tell her that I'm not a very old person, 
and that my character isn't really formed, 
and that Vd be so very glad of her advice 
about things. That's no joke — I would. 
The idea of being a married person nearly 
frightens me to death, sometimes. Just 
think, I'll have to consider conventions, and 
I've so loved tilting my lance against them all ! 
Do you suppose — horrible thought! — I'll 
ever take to opening your letters and asking 
where you go evenings? When I do, you 
have my full and free permission to get an- 
other affinity, instanter, but the leopard will 
have to change her spots first. You loved 
me for what you called my " get-out-of-the- 
rut-itiveness," and I swear the quality shan't 
diminish, however much I outwardly con- 
form. 

There aren't many more things to settle in 
the engagement-time, are there? Of course 
well have all the fun we've never had yet, 
for we can do the theaters and all that sort 
of thing. It will be such a delight to go to 
plays with you, and talk about them there, in- 
stead of afterward We always see the same 
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things, and what's more, we see them at the 
same moment. Even our sense of hmnor 
seems as nearly collective as that of two peo- 
ple ever can be. 

" What are you really thinking about, all 
this time?" I hear you challenge me, as 
you put your finger under my chin and make 
me look up at you. Dear love, it will be so 
completely wonderful that I hardly dare think 
about it — that wedding day of ours. It's 
to be your birthday, you know, in glorious 
mid-summer, and the time will be four o'clock 
in the afternoon, because — but I'd better 
begin at the beginning. Our marriage is go- 
ing to be different from any single other one 
in the world. It won't be in a church or a 
house, but on an island, a beautiful island 
away down on the coast of Maine, that's go- 
ing to belong to me bfefore very long now. 
In the middle of it there'll be a bungalow, 
with a big living-room and a little kitchen 
and just one bedroom, honey, and the island 
and the bungalow will be my wedding gift 
to my husband. 

When the day comes, you and the minister 
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and your sister and my young brother will row 
over from the mainland and land at the little 
cove on the further side of the island. You 
will follow the winding path under the pines 
to the bungalow where I shall be waiting. 
Together we will go back over the path, and 
down there on the beach, with the trees be- 
hind us, and the ocean before us, and the blue 
sky overhead, we shall be made just what we 
are now, only nobody and nothing can take 
you away from me after that moment by the 
sea. 

Then the sister and the brother and the 
minister — my dear old college professor who 
stopped preaching because he was too honest 
to believe his creed — will all go back to the 
house and the wedding breakfast — because 
we couldn't send away guests inhospitably, 
though we longed for alone-ness. But — 
this is why I have named four P. M. as the 
psychological hour, my dear — there's a very 
convenient train leaving the town across the 
bay at six, and they will all see that it is quite 
necessary to take it. Ami horrid? I don't 
believe they'd think so, even if they knew. 
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We go down to the little harbor to see 
them off, and the moment the boat is out 
of sight around the corner of the island we 
are alone. We go back to the bimgalow. 
. . . I have named it " Hearts* Desire." 
• • • Do you believe that anything can 
ever hurt us any more, after that, my hus- 
band? 

There will be such bu'cheous little details. 
For instance, I shall wear a wonderful gown^ 
It's to be white satin and perfectly simple, 
but fitting very, very dose, with my throat 
and arms bare and beautiful cobweb lace and 
a soft, long veil and train. You laugh at 
that, over pine-needles and sand? But it's 
for you, there, and in a church-aisle it would 
be for the mob. Nobody but you and I will 
ever see it, after that day. Because you 
name me Cleopatra, you must bring me deep 
red roses to wear with it, to stain it, crush 
it, when your arms go around me and its 
beauty isn't needed any more. 

You must kiss me the very minute the serv- 
ice is said, and no one else must touch my 
lips. There won't be any of the horrible 
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tawdry tricks that cheapen most weddings, 
that rasp every nerve and instinct in me when 
I think of them at mine. No guests, either, 
with their starings and conmients, but only 
the two people who love us best and one to 
give us the vows. All of these, by-the-way, 
will be compressed in one line ; we shall take 
each other ^' so long as love lasts between us.'' 
For we want no other bond, and indeed there 
cannot be any other. 

Such a honeymoon as we'll have, dearest I 
I know that island ; I know there's fishing off 
the rocks at one end and dams to be dug on 
a sandy strip and swimming in the little cove. 
There's to be a motor-boat moored in that 
cove, too. And I can cook, as I've previously 
remarked. There's a big open fireplace in 
the living-room of the bungalow, for nights 
are cool, even in July, out at sea. And a 
shelf or so of books, the ones we've always 
promised ourselves to read over together. 
And the couch and the armchair from my 
dear little apartment ; the pictures and the big 
fur rug from there, too. Truly, I think you 
will like my wedding gift. For one whole 
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month, at least, wc must stay there; maybe 
longer. Dear little Meredith shall come 
after that first month ; you don't blame me for 
wanting you quite all to myself then? 

Dearest one, I think I can make you 
happy; yes, happier than you've ever been. 
If I didn't believe that I'd go out of your 
life to-night, not ever to come back. If the 
future proves that I'm mistaken, I'll go away. 
It's on the knees of the gods. But if they 
permit, I want first to try being your wifei 
and I shall try very hard. 



XIV 

STOP letters to my husband at once. Re- 
turn his." 

Possibly you will give me some explana- 
tion of this telegram. I am obeying its in- 
junction implicitly, you perceive. It came 
to-night, just a few minutes before your regu- 
lar letter, in which there was nothing to ac- 
count for the wire. I fail to see how She can 
obtain access to mail addressed, as mine al- 
ways is, to your office. Still, as She has ob- 
viously read some letter. She may read this 
one. If the possibility were certainty, I am 
not in the mood to refrain from writing it. 

What right has She to issue commands to 
me I I think I never was so furiously angry 
in my life, yet I'm shaken with laughter at 
the sheer effrontery of it. Suppose I were 
everjrthing She doubtless fancies; suppose I 
had come like a thief in the night and stolen 
away Her choicest possession. She might 
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go after me with a gun or seek the help of the 
law in capturing me, but one doesn't stand 
clear and conunand freebooters — particu- 
larly successful ones. 

As a matter of fact, I took nothing from 
Her; I only found the jewel She couldn't ap- 
preciate and had thrown away. You have 
told me how She Herself destroyed all the 
affection you had for Her, years before you 
saw me. It wasn't love like ours, of course, 
even in the beginning, but it was the tender- 
ness that the right sort of woman, with a 
child to help her, can keep her own through 
life. If you could have remained even 
friends with Her, dearest, I know your 
loyalty too well to believe that you would 
have found an engrossing friendship else- 
where. As it was, you didn't seek it; the 
blindest chance threw us together. You have 
told me how, when you found out what She 
was, you made up your mind to ignore all 
women, to devote yourself to Meredith and 
your work. For years you did that, and I 
think scarcely anything but cumulative loneli- 
ness was responsible for your coming in to 
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tea that first time, the day of our second 
strange meeting. 

I don't mean that we weren't really " made 
for each other," as the jphrase has it; I'm sure 
neither one of us could have found complete 
development apart. As you grew older, you 
would vaguely have felt the flaw in your mar- 
riage, whether or not you ever met me. But 
if She had done her part, you would simply 
have accepted the consequences of your mis- 
take, in the depths of your own mind, and in 
your unselfishness, would never have let Her 
realize that it was a mistake. 

But when She was cruel and base and mean, 
when She hurt and hurt you with Her cheap- 
ening suspicions. Her furious tongue. Her as- 
saults on all decency and dignity and sanity, 
how could She expect to retain anything of 
your respect, much less your love ? She must 
have known She lost both long ago, even if 
She would not admit that the fault was all 
Her own. She must have realized that you 
only endured Her because She happened to 
be Meredith's mother. Then, shut in to 
yourself, you read and thought and grew fur- 
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ther and further beyond Her, and that She 
could not forgive. It isn't true that " we 
needs must love the highest when we see it " ; 
more often we needs must hate it, because it's 
so much higher than we can climb. 

There's the fury of the woman scorned 
in that telegram; I can understand that. 
But — to claim you as Her husband, when 
She knows you've not belonged to Her for 
years! To dare to exert such a proprietary 
right that She even dictates to your corre- 
spondents, like the mothel* of a grammar- 
school girl I Oh, it's all so insufferably, con- 
temptibly common I 

You are mine, mine, mine — you know it; 
I know it; at the bottom of Her heart, She 
knows it, too. What is it but my tolerance 
that permits Her to enjoy even the privilege 
of the comparatively dignified exit you are 
preparing for Herl My tolerance not for 
Her, to be sure, but tolerance by which She 
benefits. You are my husband, mine; She 
has nothing, is nothing, and yet She presumes 
to order me, me, your wife — ! 

I'm not jealous — how should I be jealous 
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of a thing so soon to lose even the letter-law 
behind which it tries to shield itself? Jeal- 
ousy means hate and fear, and I have only 
hate. Yes, I hate, hate Her, because She 
hurts you, because She hurts me, because She 
is even temporarily standing in our way. 
Nothing ever yet got in my way that I didn't 
hate it, till I'd pushed it aside. You've 
called me ruthless — but it's the adjective 
that makes people get things. Never in my 
life have I wanted a thing very much, without 
sooner or later getting it. People fail be- 
cause they don't want hard enough, because 
they look this side and that side of their de^ 
sire, instead of straight at it. 

Only this time you have my promise, dear, 
to stand back and let you remove the ob- 
stacle. I would crush it. I tell you I hate 
Her so that I would kill Her if I could. 
Only nowadays killing people lands one in the 
police-court, and that's vulgar as well as un- 
comfortable. 

I don't care, you must think me wicked 
if you will, but I've got to tell you the 
truth. If I could kill Her this moment, with- 
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out being found out and so losing our life to- 
gether, I'd do itl It's not just because I'm 
angry about the telegram, either; I've felt this 
for a long time. I like to think over the dif- 
ferent ways of dying ; She should not have too 
easy a one. If I knew one little single secret 
of Lucrezia Borgia's I That would be the 
ideal way, only I should want to be there, at 
the last, to tell Her that it was I who per- 
fumed the gloves or filled the tiny cavity in 
the bracelet:, to tell Her and to laugh. Do 
you remember " The Laboratory " ? 

'' Not that I bid you spare her the pain t 
Let death be felt and the proof remain, 
Brandy bum up, bite into its grace — 
He is sure to remember her dying face! " 

I should remember it — and I could not 
even dream of it without smiling. It would 
not be beautiful any more. I think I hate 
Her beauty more than anything else. It was 
that, the violet eyes and smooth skin and 
brown curls, that made you look at Her and 
love Her and imagine She had a souL It was 
because I was not a violet-eyed baby that you 
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thought you were in no danger of loving me. 
Sometimes I think I'd gladly give three- 
quarters of my brains for a skin three shades 
whiter and hair that curled naturally. If it 
hadn't been for these, She never would have 
induced you even to glance at Her in the first 
place. I wrong Her? She's wronged me, 
more than anyone else ever wronged me, be- 
cause, my darling, though She never had your 
best kisses, She had the first. 

Is it so much more wicked to kill people's 
bodies than it is to kill their souls ? She tried 
Her best to murder your soul ; it wasn't Her 
fault that Her knife was too dull and weak. 
There are scars, scars, scars all over you, the 
real '^you," where She has slashed and 
stabbed. Do you suppose I would not make 
Her suffer for them? Even dying, without 
pain, is too easy. 

Do you know what I shall do, if anything 
happens to you before you divorce Her, if you 
die while She still claims you as Her husband ? 
I shall write Her a letter, a long letter. I 
shall tell Her, with such detail and precision 
that She cannot doubt, everything you and I 
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have been to each other — everything, do you 
hear? I fancy Her keenest grief would be 
hysterical reminiscence, and — She shall not 
have one memory of you that will not also 
be a memory of me. She shall forget Her 
first kisses, remembering that the last were 
all mine. 

Liebe, I've not said a word about what may 
be happening to you to-night. If I only 
knew just what did happen I Did She really 
read any of my letters, or only find out that 
we were writing? I know She made one 
or two scenes before I came away, because 
you happened to say you liked my stories and 
had met me. Of course She never knew 
what friends we were or — what else. I did 
come away at the psychological moment, 
honey; I'm positive nobody at all knew. I 
had so few visitors besides you, that last year, 
for I was working hard. And our friend- 
ship was such an entirely unique and delight- 
ful thing that I didn't care to talk about it to 
other people. 

But you've hinted at the scenes She makes 
over nothing; and if She has even as ordi- 
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nary a thing as the fact of a correspondence 
to back Her I can imagine just how hard it 
will be for you. Of course, if She's seen one 
of the real letters, She must know; though I've 
sent you plenty of hamdess notes. But, good 
heavens, She couldn't have seen either, unless 
She deliberately read what wasn't addressed 
to Herself 1 It's a piece of key-hole activity 
which I should fancy would be quite in char- 
acter, however. 

Poor little Meredith! I hope she was at 
school when it all happened. The rows 
frighten her so, you've told me, and I don't 
wonder. You're infinitely more sensitive than 
most people to " scenes," and she hasn't grown 
old enough to acquire your self-control. If I 
could only endure it for you, dearl Unless 
I love a person, it is simply impossible for 
him to hurt me with words. Sometimes I 
get a bit excited and talk back, but generally 
I preserve a dignified — or dam-like — si- 
lence, and in either event I haven't the slight- 
est inclination to weep or wince. 

I hope you escaped to town, and that 
you'll stay at the club, to-night, but you'll 
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probably feel you ought not to leave Mere- 
dith alone with the storm. Wish you could 
run over here and let me comfort you I I 
want to be with you when Fm happy, but the 
hours I want most of all are when you're un- 
happy. 

Doubtless I shall have a letter to-morrow 
morning, teUing all about it. You won't let 
anjrthing stop our letters? I'll send them 
anywhere you wish, but the office ought to be 
safe, since all the '^ personals " come with 
unbroken seals to you. There would surely 
have been a wire from you before this, if you 
thought any change necessary, for you knew 
I'd write to-night. 

Believe me, I'll do whatever you wish, com- 
mit perjury or make any other little explana- 
tion. I could have written more restrain- 
edly, dear, but — you wanted me to write as 
I have done. It is the only way we can love- 
make; surely we had a right to it. You've 
told me my letters help you; I know that 
yours have made life endurable for me. We 
had so little a time to say things; what else 
was there to do but write them ! 
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Fm worried to-night, liebc, for the worryi 
that's oppressing you. If it would do the 
least good, I'll gladly come over and tell Her 
that you and I are merely business friends, 
or, if that won't cover it, I'll admit that I 
tried to start up a foolish flirtation, which you 
righteously resisted. I could have a letter 
from you to prove that. The fact remains 
that, however unwittingly, IVe made trouble 
for you because I've written to you. I am so 
very sorry, sweetheart 

Will you please let me know about things 
as soon as you can, and tell me what I may 
do to help? 



XV 



So it was only a note she found after all, 
honey I You said it was the one telling 
of my good luck in selling a serial to the Ar- 
cadian. I remember I quoted the Arca- 
dian editor in a speech where he used my 
name, so of course it was clear who was writ- 
ing. Any other note wouldn't even have dis- 
closed my identity, as you've noticed I refuse 
to go through the empty formality of sign- 
ing them, just as I won't begin them ^^ dear 

" 1 

But I remember that note, and there was 
absolutely no reason why She should take of- 
fense at it. I might have written it to any- 
body ; it wasn't like one of these letters. Of 
course I'm very glad, on your account, that 
She didn't come across anything more im- 
portant, but the incident shows so clearly the 
utterly unreasoning quality of Her jealousy. 
How could any woman with a grain of sense 
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object to an unsentimental ten lines, that said 
in effect, " I've had a piece of good luck, old 
friend; isn't it fine! " 

You mustn't blame yourself, dear, for Her 
unpleasant telegram to me. You were a bit 
careless, perhaps, to leave the letter in your 
coat, but with all your experience, you 
couldn't know She would be such a cad. 
There isn*t any other word for a person who 
pries into pockets and opens and reads — 
mff, it sets all my teeth on edge I I thought 
I had understood what you've suffered since 
your marriage, but no imagining has so il- 
lumined the terrible years as the one sordid 
vulgarity I have touched. Honey, you know 
I don't for one instant pretend to be a saint, or 
even a Sabbath-keeper; my last letter proved 
that to you, if nothing else ever did; but I 
could no more read someone else's corre- 
spondence than I could — but truly, any other 
enormity looks white by comparison. A sin 
against taste always cuts deeper than a sin 
against morals. Can't you imagine a de- 
lightful dinner with a gentlemanly murderer ? 
But fancy sitting opposite a person who never 
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brushed his teeth 1 If She tried to stick a 
knife into me I could abnost sympathize with 
Her, but to read my letters to you — ! 

However, I am forgetting ; I have my own 
apology. No, sweetheart, I ought not to 
have written you that I wanted to kill Her. 
I've got to be honest; I can't apologize for 
feeling the impulse. But it is one of the few 
which I have no right to express to you. She 
is Meredith's mother. Please forget what I 
said. 

Only is it really true that you could not 
love me if I did such a thing? You see, I 
know so well that there's nothing you could 
do that would make me love you less, or even 
differently. It hurts a bit to realize that you 
don't feel quite the same about me. Don't 
think me utterly foolish, honey, but sometimes 
I've actually wished that you would commit 
some crime, embezzle your trust funds, per- 
haps, just so you would find out how it would 
not change me. It seems to me such utter 
nonsense to think love can yield to any purely 
personal thing, like an ethical sense, for ex- 
ample. . . . That would be selfish, to 
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weigh my own soul in the balance against 
what I could give you. ** I could not love 
thee, dear, so much, loved I not honor more," 
is delightful poetry, but not very deep affec- 
tion. Loved I not honor more than I do 
you, loved I not my own sense of nobility, my 
own conscientious scruple, my own justifica- 
tion before God — it's " my," " my," " my," 
however you translate it, against "you." 
Sheer selfishness I 

Someone said something to me the other 
day about " woman's damnable passion for 
self-sacrifice." But you know I haven't that, 
dear; I've told you twenty times that I'm 
selfish on principle. Of course I show a cer- 
tain deference to others in the little things, 
merely as a matter of good taste, but I do 
believe with Anne Whitehead, that " the only 
really simple thing is to go straight for what 
you want and grab it." People call me gen- 
erous, but generosity isn't selfishness. It's 
easy to give; it's another thing to give up. 
When I was in college, my chum had a fit of 
insomnia with nervous complications, and she 
thought me quite seraphic because I wrote 
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most of her themes in the literature course we 
were taking together. But the extra work 
didn't prevent me from getting an " A " in 
that course. I made no sacrifice. Really, I 
haven't the constitutional instinct. It's no 
morbidity, but just a coefficient of my love, 
this feeling that there isn't any law in myself or 
outside which I could maintain against you. 

I wonder if you are quite aware of one re- 
sult of this attitude? Some way, I feel that 
I'd like to explain it to you to-night, more 
than I ever have before. It's just this : what- 
ever I feel toward her mother, I could not 
love my own children more than I shall love 
Meredith, when you bring her to me. You 
see I'm not quite a savage. Meredith is your 
daughter; that's enough. I used to have all 
sorts of wise theories about bringing children 
into the world, and was, in fact, rather doubt- 
ful of the judiciousness of the whole proceed- 
ing. Now, liebe, I don't reason any more. 
I only know that I want just as much of you 
in my life as I can put there. I'd love our 
children, not for being mine, not even for 
themselves, primarily, but for their giving me 
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more of you. I'd love Meredith in just the 
same way, with ^ust the same intensity. That 
other's part in her wouldn't matter, any more 
than my part in the children I bore. 

Meredith is, of course, so beautifully like 
you, with her gray eyes and her way of 
laughing, and the very cleft in her square 
little chin. But even if her face was her 
mother's, I should know that somewhere in 
her was the " you " ; I should find it, you may 
be sure. I shouldn't talk to her about her 
mother; I should only show her how brave 
and fine and true you are, though I think she 
loves you too much to need any telling. 

Please believe I could be a good mother, 
dear one. I know you think some of my rad- 
icalism dangerous, even for me. But, don't 
you see, I shouldn't try to make my children 
radicals I The conservative people always 
think it " laid upon them " to run their babies 
into the narrowest conservative molds. But 
I insist on just one thing — that each indi- 
vidual be permitted to form his own rule of 
three. You know how some parents pre- 
scribe " courses of reading " for their poor 
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infants ? My mother turned me loose in the 
fibrary. She sat sewing in one comer of it, 
but she was only the dictionary now and 
then, never the Mosaic Law. 

I couldn't tell my children what I did not 
know to be true, so I certainly couldn't teach 
them my philosophy of paganism. To me it 
is the most natural working hypothesis; to 
them it might be anathema. I don't forget 
your Puritan grandfathers, or mine, either. 
Each one of the babies might be a ** revert," 
instead of a ** pervert," as you've named me. 
What I would concentrate all my strength on 
giving them would be just the mens sana in 
corpore sano. That consummation can al- 
ways be trusted to choose its own outlook. 

You know I never cared very much about 
little children before I loved you. I thought 
the pretty ones were " cunning," just as I still 
think puppies and kittens are ^^ dears." But 
babies are quite different now. Dear, there 
are times when it hurts, hurts, hurts to see 
them — in other women's arms. Mine ache. 
I start to play peek-a-boo with one of them 
across the street-car aisle, and then I have to 
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look away and bite my lips, and if baby seems 
settled for a long ride, get off the car and take 
another. I have to keep the promise I made 
you when I went away, ^' to be brave and not 
cry." • • . Sometimes the mothers don't 
hold them properly, sometimes the poor little 
things are white and ill, but they are all ba- 
bies in their mothers' arms. • • • 

Dear, you don't for one moment think I 
could ever be jealous of Meredith? I love 
you so for loving her; I've thought it such a 
fine, beautiful part of you, from the very 
first* I knew it from the first, too ; wasn't it 
as early as your second call that you showed 
me the little picture of her you always have 
with you? If only she will care for me! 
She's such a child, and you can't, of course, 
explain everything to her. But she loves you 
so much, dear ; don't you believe she will love 
what you love? . . . 

This letter will go to the office as usual, 
since you agree that it's perfectly safe. I 
reckon you won't leave any more mail in your 
pockets. You say that you have at least half 
convinced Her of the harmlessness of the 
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specimen in Her possession. Don't bother 
about trying to get Her to apologize to me; 
you never would succeed, and it's the least of 
my troubles. I think, as you do, that a " dig- 
nified silence " will be the best answer on my 
part; believe me, it is wise not to ask me to 
make any other I That's nonsense, of course ; 
I'd say anything you thought best, you know, 
honey, but I don't particularly enjoy grovel- 
ling unless the occasion imperatively demands 
it. I've had my own sweet way and will too 
long, " and I choose never to stoop." 

Dearest, perhaps you'll think this letter a 
thing of shreds and patches, a bit of memory, 
a thread of theory, a knot of dreams. Call 
it an apologia pro me a vita, if you will. You 
must remember that I'm a very human person, 
and that I honestly do not subscribe to most 
of the laws and conventions with which the 
other women you've known chain their hu- 
man instincts. I have to put the harness of 
expediency on my deeds, but my thoughts 
have always been free. I hate when I hate, 
I love when I love. You are the only per- 
son for whom I think out loud; perhaps you 
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almost wondered last night if you cared to 
hear me any more. I know the moment was 
only a moment, dear; it came because you 
were as nervously tired when you read the 
letter as I was when I wrote it. 

I can't be anything but frank with you; 
I won't talk about what you don't want to 
hear, but I can't pretend I've stopped think- 
ing it. Only I think so many other things. 
Do you know why I don't believe in the Ten 
Commandments? It's because every one of 
them is a " thou shalt not," and it's only the 
" thou shalts " that are eternal. There is 
nothing I will not do, under certain circum- 
stances; there is at least one thing I will do 
always. I love you forever with a million 
affirmations; I hate Her — but only for the 
time that She keeps us apart. 

It's so very simple, with all the talking. I 
want you. The first woman wasn't more 
primitive about it. Duty and honor and 
mercy are only the acquired instincts, it seems 
to me. Can they overcome the elemental? 
Believe me, I don't mean this as a criticism of 
your attitude. I can't judge. Only myself 
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I know. I will be your chum and your sweet- 
heart and the mother of your children and 
your wife, but / will be these things . . . 
no one else I 



XVI 

I AM so lonely, dear, so desperately lonely I 
Forgive me, but I must talk about it to- 
night. IVe tried hard all these weeks to be 
brave, even with myself, not to cry, even in 
my thoughts. But it isn^t any use, to-night. 
I can still hope that my courage will come 
back to-morrow — no, I can't hope anj^ing, 
can only lie here and long for you I 

I want you, I want you I Not the dream of 
you, not the thought of you, but youl I want 
your arms around me, close, close, I want 
your lips on mine, on my eyes and hair and 
heart, then back to my lips, in the supremest 
ecstasy. Dearest, we shall never, never 
get used to each other, do you think? The 
horror of it, of reaching the moment when 
even the touch of our hands becomes a casual 
thing I Now I have the completest, vividest 
memory of every separate caress you ever 
gave me. There was one that belonged to 
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the friendship time. Do you remember? 
You were always sensitively aloof in all phys- 
ical ways, but this began so naturally in the 
summer. You did it first after my vacation, 
and then after yours, and then — well, of 
course, my arms were brown all through the 
fall, though truly I only wore elbow sleeves 
because they were in style. But much as I 
hated to be touched, in those days before the 
awaking, I somehow never shrank from that 
little naive movement, when, for a second, to 
compare the tan, your wrist and elbow just 
brushed mine. 

Then once, in those old days, honey, when 
I was pleading with you very hard to stop 
the night work that was wearing you out, you 
smiled and dropped your hollowed hand for 
one little instant squarely over my upturned 
and protesting mouth and chin — and nose I 
Do you remember that? I think it was the 
very first time in my life that I ever blushed. 
Though the gesture might have been made to 
an importunate child, and I did not know — 
then — that only your lips were softer than 
those sensitive fingers. . , . • You have 
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perfect man's hands, brown and firm and 
strong, but with square, shapely finger-tips, 
as tender in their touch as an artist's. I love 
you for them. • • . But oh, how I wish 
they were smoothing the electric needles out 
of me to-night I 

I can't sleep. ... I wonder if I shall 
ever sleep again. • . • 

You are so good a thing to look on, dear 
one. Why do stupid people call it wicked to 
delight in physical perfection? Opposite my 
sky-y sitting-room, in the topmost window of 
a tall studio building that overlooks all the 
half-dozen roofs between, fairly athwart " the 
casement's glimmering square," someone has 
set the wondrous Aphrodite. Only the 
Greek name is lovely enough for her loveli- 
ness. From my desk I may watch and wor- 
ship her, the curve of her perfect back, the 
poise of her royal head, and confess my faith 
with Keats. Beauty is truth — and why 
should not I love yours ? 

Do you know one of the happiest things 
I think, beloved, in that moment when you 
bend over me with the kiss I long for to- 
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night? It's that your shoulder and arm and 
throat were made by Praxiteles very long ago, 
when he tried to show the marvel of the per- 
fect flesh. 

And I want you, I want you I You are so 
strong; you can swing me off my feet liter- 
ally, just as you do all the other ways. Don't 
laugh, liebe, but I don't think I could love 
you quite as much if you were one-half inch 
less tall. Am I a foolish girl? Or am 
I a woman, not a disembodied spirit? If 
only I were that — the spirit, I mean — of 
course I wouldn't be lonely, because that part 
of me is always companioned by you. But to- 
night I want to look into your eyes, not just 
remember what they say. They always hold 
your kindly laughter, that is never at people 
but only with them. Then, sometimes, 
there's the hurt look. Once I was very bad 
and made it come myself, do you remember? 
You were to be at the apartment for a long 
evening; it was in that last two weeks. I 
had flowers and the open fire and everything 
I — and you didn't come. Finally, at eleven 
o'clock, you appeared, and explained about 
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the all-evening conference at the office, that 
had kept you too busy even to telephone, and 
left you only time to look in for a good- 
night. I wouldn^t let you kiss me, and I was 
a little beast, sarcastic and skeptical and hor- 
rid I Finally you turned to go, saying quietly 
that it seemed everything had been a mistake, 
your eyes almost black with pain. Only I 
didn't let you go like that, did I, sweetheart I 
I did kiss them happy again, before you said 
good-night; more than happy, for I brought 
the '^ love-look " back. Of course you can 
never see that, except, maybe, in my eyes, and 
theyVe not as beautiful as yours, milor\ even 
if you do say nice things about them. I can't 
describe the look that make9 you so unmistak- 
ably my lover; all the adjectives are futile. 
Only the very thought of it leaves me the 
more miserably alone, to-night. 

Dear, it's getting worse and worse. I've 
read through every letter you ever sent mc 
and kissed all the places where you call me a; 
little love-name. I've looked at your pictulfe 
till : — till I couldn't see it any more, for the 
tears. I've repeated to myself the beautiful, 
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true promises you've made me, and said our 
creed, ** We're going to be happy always to- 
gether, if we're only brave a little while 
apart." Not any of it does any good. I 
want you, I want you I 

I suppose I was always lonely after my 
mother died, until you were my friend. For 
from the first, though I didn't think about 
loving you for such a long, long time, I some- 
way always knew that you were there. It 
was a more beautifully positive happiness 
than I'd had in years ; I knew that, too. Still, 
I'm afraid I didn't appreciate it, for my only 
contrast was the loneliness that came before, 
really a negative emotion, because half-uncon- 
scious. It was like the latent desire for a 
home felt by a person who's never had one. 
Now I've had my home and lost it — not for- 
ever, I know, but for a weary time. And the 
present loneliness is most certainly positive; 
I rather think it's superlative, for " a sorrow's 
crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things." 

Do you believe it's true that suffering al- 
ways develops ? I don't. The suffering that 
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one shares with the person one loves does 
make for tolerance and tenderness and sym- 
pathy. One of the very truest things I ever 
read Is a speech in that play of Ibsen^s, 
** John Gabriel Borkman." Do you know 
it? Anyway, there's an old maid heroine 
whom the hero should have married but 
didn't. When both are middle-aged they 
meet again. What do you suppose is her 
grievance against him? " You have shut me 
out from the joys and sorrows of wedded life 
— and maybe it was the sorrows I needed 
most." It's " the sorrows " that draw to- 
gether Rita and her husband in ^' Little 
Eyolf." Hedonist that I am, I would not 
rebel against such griefs. 

But mine is the other sort of suffering, the 
kind that one must keep solitary in one's own 
heart. Dearest, I know you have it to en- 
dure, though you are braver than I, so brave 
that you will perhaps never voice it as I am 
doing to-night. It's as if each of us were 
enclosed by a separate stone wall, perfectly 
smooth and thick and hard, and quite, quite 
unscalable. We beat against it, till we are 
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bruised and bleeding. ... If we beat 
against a real stone wall long enough, our 
hands must become callous. By-and-by, shall 
we find a callousness of the spirit, a thick 
growth of that horribly protective thing, cyn- 
icism? • • • 

What would it be like not to care that I 
was separated from you, not to care even that 
I did not care? Dear, I can put the hypo- 
thetical question in words on paper; I can't 
put it in my own mind. I simply cannot con- 
ceive of a sane mental state In which you are 
not the complete pre-occupation. That's a 
new pet-name for you, Isn't it? But it's a 
truthful one. Even when I'm working you 
are there. I never write a story or a poem 
without thinking of how it would read to 
you. That's why I can't fight the loneliness 
to-night with work. I should only want to 
be handing my " copy " to you, literally In- 
stead of Imaginatively, and I couldn't feel 
any less miserable. 

I want you, want you I I know It^s not as 
bad as I've said ; I know there's a gate some- 
where, In your stone wall and mine. Only 
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both of them are set with time-locks, and I 
can't even guess the hours, months, maybe 
years, I have to count before they are due to 
open. To-night it's just an indefinite, awful 
eternity. • • • I can't sleep. • • . I 
have stopped this letter a dozen times to try. 
I've turned off the gas and started to count 
sheep; I've lit my little reading-light and 
tried almost everything on my book-shelves, 
from the latest detective story to " The Ring 
and the Book." I've made a little song, 
" My sweetheart wants me to go to sleep 
— wants me to go to sleep — wants 
me to sleep," and I've shut my eyes and tried 
to pretend your kisses were holding down 
the lids. It's all no use. Nothing's any use. 
Every nerve in my body is twitching; I can't 
lie still one second. I can't even cry any 
more, only my eyes are burning up. I want 
you, I want you I It's never been as bad as 
this before. And it's getting worse all the 
time, and I'm afraid. 

Why don't you come to me? If you ever 
wanted me like this I couldn't help knowing 
it and nothing could keep me away. All this 
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horrible night IVe wanted you and you 
haven't come, you won't come. You've left 
me alone to fight devils. Have you stopped 
loving me ? Did you ever love me at all ? 

I won't deaden myself with wine or with 
opiates. I won't I I've bent my will to you 
and Love; I won't spoil the allegiance by 
yielding it to little gods. Not even if there 
are more nights like this one. Only some- 
time I shall write a description of a hell that 
really burns. 

And mixed in with all this fever-heat of 
yearning, there's the quite simple and ele- 
mentary sufifering of the little girl alone in 
the dark. Twenty-one isn't very old, dear. 
And I was a little girl in so many ways, even 
though I had read things, until you came into 
my life. I haven't forgotten how it feels. 
You will always be my big brother, as well 
as my lover and husband. I think your little 
sister wants you particularly to-night because 
of all these strange new torments that she 
shrinks from understanding — even though 
she understands! She chose to know much, 
and the rest of knowledge came without her 
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choice or yours. She isn't sorry, this little 
ghost-girl of the past, that still lingers near 
the woman of the present, but just to-night 
she would like to hear you tell her not to be 
afraid. 

My darling, you won*t make us wait very 
much longer? It is so hard. I love you 
more all the time. Being away from you^ 
succeeding in my work, having other people 
nice to me, not one of these things makes any 
difiference. I want you, I want you! It's 
not always as bad as it is to-night, but it's al- 
ways pain and longing. You must feel it, for 
you care as I do. Forgive me for not being 
brave to-night; I have tried, truly, but this 
torture — I. I won^t write any more; it does 
no good to either of us, when this mood is on 
me. It will go away, I am sure it will go 
away. But it will come back, too — dear- 
est, for both our sakes, be free to take me. 
before long! 



10 



XVII 

I WILL be good, dear, truly I will bo 
good I I know you're doing everything! 
in the world you can to make us happy, and 
that you have such positive discomforts to en- 
dure, besides the mere negative one of bring 
away from me. It wasn't kind to weep on 
your shoulder two nights ago, and I won't 
ever do it again. 

Only, liebe, it's not nice or pleasant to feel 
as I did. You say you won't let yourself get 
in such a state — do you for one moment sup- 
pose I desired it? The mood came, that's 
all, without warning or encouragement. The 
next time — if there is a next time, which the 
fates forbid only they probably won't — I'll 
try your plan and go out for a tramp. It 
won't matter if I'm alone ; did you know that 
one can walk almost anywhere over here, 
after dark, without being bothered? So sim- 
ple; only look straight ahead and carry a 
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book. It's really every bit as good as a 
chaperone, for the gay ladies apparently are 
not wont to exhibit literary tastes. 

I will be good, or rather, I will be wise. 
It's not wicked to have scarlet moods, but it's 
not sensible to indulge in them in solitude. 
And, of course, they have to be solitary when 
I'm away from you. 

I have thought that question over a good 
bit, whether being very much in love with one 
person precludes indulgence in just one in- 
sistent form of love with somebody else, par- 
ticularly when one is lonely. Honey, I'll be 
quite frank. I'm afraid I feel differently 
from the ordinary won^an, or rather, differ- 
ently from anything she admits she feels. You 
are the only man in the whole world to whom 
I could belong in every way. I doubt if I 
could think about anybody else when I was 
with you. But when I am alone . . . 
I do think. . . . And yielding to the 
impulse would only fit in with my philosophy. 
It would mean another set of distinctive mo- 
ments. You remember what I've quoted to 
you so many times : " Not the fruit of expe- 
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riencei but experience itself, is the end. 
. . . The theory or idea or sjrstem which 
requires of us the sacrifice of any part of this 
experience, in consideration of some interest 
into which we cannot enter, or some abstract 
theory we have not identified with ourselves, 
or what is only conventional, has no real 
claim upon us." 

You have your religion, your sense of 
honor, your conception of duty, and all the 
rest of the seven deadly sins, to help hold 
your passion in leash. You know that I have 
merely — well, what Mrs. Wharton clev- 
erly terms, " the courage of my lack of con- 
victions." And yet — and yet — and yet — 
it's rather foolish for me to make all this talk 
about a foregone conclusion, isn't it, honey? 
Because you and I know that neither the an- 
gels in heaven above nor the demons down 
under the sea nor any impulse, however pow- 
erful, within myself, could make me do any- 
thing in the world to hurt you. I admit it 
— my hedonism is inconsistent. Yet perhaps 
it isn't, after all. For my transient pleasure 
would only exist to be engulfed and swallowed 
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up in the unthinkable agony of telling you, 
or rather^ of knowing that here was some- 
thing I couldn't tell you. It's not that you 
wouldn't forgive me, but I could never ask 
you for the forgiveness. // would hurt you so 
terribly to know. On the other hand, I think 
it would break my heart by inches to feel that 
at last I couldn't be frank and true with you, 
my darling, my other self. 

Just see what loving you does for mel 
Makes me a respectable and moral and vir- 
tuous young person. '' A consummation de- 
voutly to be " — do I hear your murmur ? 
But if I hadn't been a rebel against morals 
and conventions, I might have tried to fight 
my love for you. And that wouldn't have 
been pleasant for either of us, do you think ? 
Don't you like to remember that I came to 
you gladly, confidently, proudly — " with 
vine-leaves in my hair " ? To tell the truth, 
Hebe, most things don't seem either right or 
wrong to me; they just seem to happen. 
Only our love has always stood out as so 
supremely, inevitably, positively right, the 
lightest thing that ever came into my life, 
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the one big illuminated letter in the plain 
black text 

Do you remember, dear, that gray after- 
noon, the one before the last, when I begged 
you never for one little minute to stop loving 
me in your thoughts, and then cried and 
wouldn't tell you why? For just one instant 
I wondered if ever there could be anybody 
else — and the thought hurt so. I was a 
foolish girl to think it, but you see I'd only 
loved you two weeks. I had a sudden vision 
of the loneliness New York held for me, a 
sudden shivering apprehension of the Some 
One who' might try to make me forget. 
. . . I wanted a very complete and vivid 
assurance of your love. ... I think you 
knew, for you held me close and whispered 
more than you'd ever put into words before 
of the what and the why you could not for- 
get. You are such an inarticulate sweetheart, 
most of the time. I wonder that you don't 
look with doubt on my many-paged conver- 
sations, feeling that ''the lady doth protest 
too much," as it were. But I reckon you 
know it's as natural for me to talk the won- 
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der of our love, as It is for you to keep silence 
before it. 

Now do you remember another day, or 
rather, a moment, one of those queer, clair- 
voyant moments that everybody has known? 
It was weeks before that night when we found 
each other, in fact, just the ending of a very 
happy, very impersonal book-talk, over my 
open fire. " Isn't it bully to be such 
friends I " I exclaimed, and then I added, 
idly, " Real Platonic friends 1 " There was 
only the firelight in the room, but I can see 
your eyes now, as you turned them to mine. 
'^ A man shouldn't risk Platonic friendship 
with a woman like you until she's eighty 1 " 
you said, so low that I could hardly hear the 
words. I was too surprised to speak, for an 
instant, and then you were leaning back in 
your chair again, easily changing the subject. 
But after you had gone home I puzzled and 
puzzled over that swift, strange look you 
had given me. And I didn't find out what 
it meant until — I found out that you loved 
me, my darling. 

Then there was Cameron. Why on earth 
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couldn't our relations have remained Pla- 
tonic? I only liked him as I'd like a clever 
book. He had such an utter absence of mag- 
netism for me that I cannot imagine his pos- 
sessing it for anybody ; I really don't see how 
more emphatically I can describe my non esse 
conception of him. Yet he had to think of 
me as ** a woman, therefore to be wooed." 

Will it always be like that? What is the 
matter with me? Don't think me odiously 
self-conscious for asking, but I know so well 
that I have no pretensions to beauty, and I 
always thought it was that which roused pas- 
sion in men. You've seen the picture of my 
older sister, who really is beautiful. She's 
married now, but she always had quantities 
of men friends and the family beamed on her 
proudly, and I was just the ugly duckling. 
I know not one of the home people considers 
that I have the slightest physical attractive- 
ness, even now. That's why I can't get used 
to the idea of a man's liking anything about 
me except, perhaps, my mind. 

All of which, as you're guessing, dear, is 
the prelude to a confession. Only, after all, 
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there isn^t anything to confess^ and there 
never will be. It's just this. IVc become 
very good friends with a man over here; he 
wants more; I should enjoy giving it if — I 
didn't love you. As it is, because I found, 
once, in his eyes, the look yours held that night 
by the fire, I'm simply not seeing any more 
of him for a while. 

Understand, he's not in love vnth me in 
the way that you and I love. I think he's in 
love with his wife, though she happens to be 
on a long visit to her people out West this 
summer. But he doesn't accept his love as a 
prohibition. I fancy few men do, except 
you, dear. For I know you'd act exactly as 
I have done ; that's what helped me to do it. 

It was our mutual loneliness that made us 
chums, I think. We met at a studio tea, 
and after that lunched and talked and walked, 
like the Philistine, " every little while." I 
wrote you about meeting him and that I was 
seeing a good bit of him ; you'd probably re- 
member if I mentioned his name. 

He has written a couple of clever plays 
which interested me. Then he is rather nice 
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to look at, being big and broad of shoulder, 
with a shock of thick black hair and a square 
chin and brown eyes that talk. And he 
doesn't wear spectacles or a mustache or 
ties of more than one color at once. In fact, 
I think he combines both physical and mental 
charm more completely than anyone I know, 
except you. 

I even told him about us, sweetheart, after 
weM gotten pretty well acquainted. He's 
the only person over here in whom I've con- 
fided, but I knew he would understand and 
he did. Oh, it was all very delightful and 
beautiful — I wish it could have lasted ! 

It's over, however. Honestly, it was like 
a Henry James short story, where everybody 
thinks instead of talking, for the hero spoke 
never a word, and the heroine merely re- 
marked several times, over the 'phone, that 
she was unfortunately engaged. But . . . 
I told you he looked at me, one day, and I 
knew. People can't go back when they've 
reached that particular goal-post of temper- 
ament. So I sent him away. Not because 
I had scruples, conventional or moral, not be- 
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cause I was personally repelled, but because 
of an un-get-over-able fact quite outside my- 
self, the knowledge that you wouldn't want 
the woman you love to belong, even fraction- 
ally and transiently, to someone else. I be- 
longed to you and my law of action had to 
depend not on what he felt or I felt, but on 
your feeling — my lord and master I Dost 
see? 

You won't think I'm a horrid sort of a 
person? It's only that I cannot feel ashamed 
of the natural instinct of passion. I could not 
feel ashamed of giving way to it; only I 
know you would not wish. Dear, isn't my 
love proved all the more definitely by the fact 
that I will not yield to the temptation I ac- 
knowledge, simply for your sake? It 
would signify nothing if I didn't admit feel- 
ing tempted. Now, for pity's sake, don't 
think that I'm trying to pose as a sort of ab- 
normal martyr, but just remember that I am 
truly trying to be good. / 

Honey, dear, I'm afraid the woman in me 
is growing very fast, and the girl has not 
much room any more. It had to be that way, 
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of course. Don't think I'm sorry. Only 
don't be sorry yourself. A woman's love is 
a deeper, richer thing than a girl's, though it 
means a woman's temperament and tempta- 
tions. Again, you don't think me a partic- 
ularly wicked woman? I can't believe that 
I'm so different from the rest, except, perhaps, 
that I'm honest with myself and you. I 
needn't have told you about this affair. I 
needn't have admitted to myself just how I 
did feel. But it seems to me that our love is 
such a wonderful thing, because it's a giving 
without reserve, with the inevitable certainty 
of understanding. No doubt or concealment 
or half-truth may exist between us, because we 
are completely one. Liebste, we never could 
do anything we couldn't tell each other ! 

Tell me your truthful thoughts about my 
confession. You've heard the whole of it. 
I can only end this letter as I began it — I 
will be good, dear, I will be good. 



XVIII 

You do understand, so beautifully and 
blessedly, heart's dearest I I was sure 
you would, but if I could love you more than 
I do It would be for the letter that came to- 
night. Because you don't blame me one lit- 
tle bit for what I had to tell, but just say that 
you love me for telling it. Of course you 
quoted some of my own remarks from the 
prehistoric past about being an iceberg; I 
foresee that you'll never stop teasing me on 
that score, and I can't say that I blame you 
' — I'm so completely renversee! But who 
killed Cock Robin? Or, if you refuse to 
mix metaphors, what particular gulf stream 
saw the melting of the iceberg? All that I 
am my lover made me I 

But he doesn't seem to think he did a very 
poor job I It is so nice to be called truthful 
and loyal and all the fine names you gave me 
in the letter, but you must know I'm I only 
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because you're you. Noblesse oblige. Now 
we'll forget all about jthe incident, nUht wahrf 
and m keep a weather eye on future friend- 
ships. It's going to be a bit hard, though, if 
all men are like this one — but that's egotis- 
tical' nonsense. I'm no " She-Who-Must-Be 
Admired." It just happened in this one case. 
And I do think men make the best friends, 
don't you? They're so broad-minded and 
loyal and trustworthy. You know I have my 
own ideas about friendship ; it's a word I use 
for very few relations and when I do it means 
a lot Anyone who was really my friend 
might commit murder or forgery or pretty 
nearly any other crime, and as long as he 
didn't sin against the friendship it would last, 
as far as I was concerned. Men are like that 
with each other; women are not, generally 
speaking. To be concrete, if I eloped with 
you to-morrow, I know only one woman whose 
feelings toward me would remain quite un- 
changed. My college chum, bless her, would 
stick through anything. The others would 
cut me or call on me, according as pious in- 
dignation or curiosity weighted the scales, but 
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in either event they would behave like cats. 
I know I Neither your men friends nor 
mine, the real ones, would treat us differ- 
ently. They might swear, but they'd con- 
tinue to shake hands. Wouldn't they — 
wouldn't you, dear man, if it was your 
friend's social funeral? 

However, I suppose it's foolish to use our 
elopement as a literary example. I can't 
help thinking about it, sometimes — not as a 
literary thing. Am I too fantastic for any 
use? — Listen, I wish sometimes that I were 
actually married, so that I could give up a 
legal husband for you ; so that you could see 
how more than ready I should be to leave 
him. Why, oh why, do they write novels in 
which, for chapters, women *' weigh the ad- 
visability " of such a step ? No woman who 
loves worries about being sensible. JVe have 
not unlearned " all for love and the world 
well lost." . . . Dear, forgive me. I 
know so well that you would not stop to 
think, either, if it were not for the loving 
responsibility you feel for Meredith. In all 
my dreams, I have never visioned children 
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whom I should have to leare alone widi that 
shadowy deserted husband. I dream about 
children, but — they are mot his. . • . 
Think, there was a time when I was a foolish, 
morbid girl and vowed never to have any ex- 
cept book-offspring. I actually wrote a her- 
oine-worshiping poem to Hedda Gabler I 

You don't think me a not-nice person, be- 
cause I talk to you about these things, liebe? 
In the first place, IVe always talked to you 
about everything I thought. And I am really 
your wife, and it's just as if I were sitting 
on the arm of your big chair, with the room 
all dark except for the fire, and whispering 
to you the hopes and dreams. . . . They 
must come true for us — or I cannot live, 
that is all I 

But I haven't told you the really beautiful 
thing with which I ought to have started off 
this letter. To-day is my mother's birthday. 

I've been thinking so very much about her. 
She was a wonderful and lovely mother, and 
she went away just when I was beginning 
really to know and need her. I'm sure I've 
shown you the pictures I have of her, only 
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not one of them is as beautiful as she was*. 
The one I love best is the last one, for that 
is her as I knew her, but the next dearest is a 
queer little old daguerreotype, taken when she 
was only three years old. She is standing 
very stiff and straight in her quaint, low- 
necked, short-sleeved frock, her hair won- 
drously smooth, her cheeks just faintly pink 
— my dear little baby mother ! 

She really was a very beautiful woman. 
My older sister is much like her. She had 
big dark brown eyes, curly dark hair, a wide, 
sweet, generous mouth, and her face was the 
perfect oval of a Raphael Madonna. In- 
deed, the Sistine has always a memory of her 
for me. It was one of the woes of my child*, 
hood that I did not look like her ; there really 
isn't the least bit of resemblance, though peo- 
ple tell me I have little mannerisms of hers. 
She was born without certain devils that 
dwell in me, but she was no prim saint. She 
had a most delightful sense of humor, and a 
sympathy that never judged. That's why I 
know she would understand about us, dear, 
even though she was of the generation that: 
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accepted and I of that which rebels. She 
would have loved you anyway, for making me 
human enough to love. For she worshipped 
my father, and used to worry so, poor dear, 
over my strong tendency, in my early teens, 
to despise everything that wasn't print. I 
was a perfectly unmanageable boc^-worm at 
that stage of development, and my life's goal 
was to be a college president with a library 
of fifty thousand volumes at my disposal. 
Mamma wasn't a bit '^ new," you see, and 
thought that it was much better to be happily 
married than to be president, even of a col- 
lege. I'm afraid I've grown sufficiently old- 
fashioned to agree with her. 

One thing I know she gave me, and that's 
my love for the ocean. We two always went 
to our own little beach every summer, for the 
rest of the family preferred the hills. You 
see, we lived betwixt and between, in New 
Hampshire, with the White Mountains north 
of us and the tiny strip of sea coast to the 
south. Manmia and I used to say we could 
smell the salt air ten miles away from it. 
Some day you and I are going to that par- 
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ticular piece of ocean. The crowds and ca- 
sinos have found it these last few years, but 
we'll go in June, before they get there. You 
shall teach me how to swim ; do you re- 
member you promised in the friendship sum- 
mer, and then, when the opportunity came, 
you were always too busy? Did you say to 
yourself: "Lead me not into temptation"? 
Foolish boy I I can swim a bit, of course, 
and I always promptly wade out to my shoul- 
ders and stay there at least an hour. I don't 
think there's another exhilaration like it, ex- 
cept riding. 

There are so many delightful things to do 
at that beach. We'll put on rubber boots 
and go crabbing, and then build a fire on the 
rocks and roast them, (the crabs, I mean, not 
the rocks ) , with sweet potatoes. We'll clam- 
ber over cliffs as tall as a house, and when a 
storm comes we'll stand on those cliffs and 
watch the tigerish water roaring and leap- 
ing through its chasm-lairs. And in the 
nights we'll listen to the sea. For it laughs 
in the sunshine and rides its white horses. 
But at night it remembers and dreams, and 
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when It knows you, It dreams aloud of all It's 
seen since the first white mist brooded over 
It. Aphrodite, Incarnate Love, was born of 
the sea-foam. Do you think It will have 
nothing to tell us, dear one ? And the magic 
of the telling I Why, all the great poetry In 
the world has the sea-beat In It, from 

** Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And fired the topless towers of Ilion " — 



to 



" * Ye have read, ye have heard, ye have thought,* 
he said, * and the tale is yet to run, 

By the worth of the body that once ye had, give 
answer — what ha' ye done?'" 

Don't you hear the waves? Do you know, 
I would rather be drowned In the ocean than 
die any other death. I don't think I should 
even struggle. 

We'll live with it one of these days, honey. 
You haven't forgotten about the island bun- 
galow, have you? Only I want to take you 
for a little while to the place mamma loved so 
much. 
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There's still one other thing she gave me, 
and that's my specially intimate feeling for 
the poems I love. You laugh at me for be- 
ing a walking quotation, but truly I never con- 
sciously memorize verses. They sing them- 
selves in my head, and I hear them and there- 
fore say them. You mustn't think I hunt 
through my library in order to embroider 
these epistles with a collection of memory 
gems. It's just that nearly always when I 
read something I wish I might have said I 
remember it. Which was exactly my beloved- 
est mother's way. She couldn't sing, but 
night after night, when I was little, she held 
me in her arms and put me to sleep saying 
poetry to me. She knew some beautiful 
things, Kingsley's " Three Fishers " and Mat- 
thew Arnold's " Lost Mermaid," and hosts of 
musical old ballads. Her speaking voice was 
peculiarly sweet, and I cannot remember the 
time when poetic rhythm did not give me the 
keenest xsthetic enjoyment. 

And love, for instance, has been sung so 
much better than it's been expressed in other 
ways. I don't mean that all the so-called 
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love-poems are beautiful; many of them are 
utter failures. Personally, I think even Ten- 
nyson nearly always falls, because he is too 
ladylike. On the other hand, I don't exalt 
the purely erotic verse, for It, also. Is one- 
sided, In the opposite direction. Though It 
has Its meaning for me, more than 

" In her ear he whispers gaily, 

' If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watched thee daily, 
And I think thou lov'st me well.* " 

But Browning has struck the C major of 
love oftener than anybody else. He manages 
to blend so perfectly the body and the spirit. 
Do you remember that plea — I've whispered 
It to you more than once, dear — 

*' Teach me, only teach. Love! 
As I ought 
I will speak thy speech. Love, 
Think thy thought — 

" Meet, if thou require it. 
Both demands. 
Laying flesh and spirit 
In thy hands." 
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And then the exquisite " One Word 
More '*— 

" There they arc, my fifty men and women, 
Naming me the fifty poems finished; 
Take them, Love, the book and me together; 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie ako. 

• •••••• 

" Rafael made a century of sonnets, 

Made and wrote them in a certain volume, 
Dinted with the silver-pointed pencil 
Else he only used to draw Madonnas: 

• •••••• 

"You and I would rather read that volimie, 
(Taken to his beating bosom by it) 
Lean and list the bosom-beats of Rafael, 
Would we not? than wonder at Madonnas — 
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Dante once prepared to paint an angel, 
Whom to please? You whisper * Beatrice! * 

• •••••• 

You and I would rather see that angel, 
Painted by the tenderness of Dante, 
Would we not? — than read a fresh Inferno! 
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God be thanked, the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides, one to face the world with. 
One to show a woman when he loves her! 



''^ Oh, their Rafael of the dear Madonnas, 
Oh, their Dante of the dread Inferno, 
Wrote one song — and in my brain I sing it, 
Drew one angel — borne, see, on my bosom." 

You see I'm quoting from a very piece- 
meal memory, dear. But will you let me 
write just one more, the most wonderful 
thing the man ever did, I think, the ending 
of " In a Gondola," where the lover is 
stabbed in his mistress's arms and only smiles 

^'It was ordained to be so, sweet! — and best 
Comes now, beneath thine eyes, upon thy breast. 
Still kiss me! Care not for the cowards, care 
Only to put aside thy beauteous hair 
My blood will hurt ! The Three I do not scorn 
To death, because they never lived: but I 
Have lived indeed, and so (yet one more kiss) 
can die! " 

One can't talk about it, do you think? Only 
« — it is the last word. 
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Browning knew love as we know it, and 
he lived it and wrote it for the woman. If 
I could only embody a ten-millionth part 
as perfectly, for you, all that you've given 
me ! But " I shall never, in the years re- 
maining, paint you pictures, no, nor carve you 
statues, make you music that should all ex« 
press me." I can't even scribble the sort of 
letters Fd like to send you. I'm not a genius, 
any more than I'm a beauty — oh, what for 
did you love me? I'm just a medley of 
dreams and desires and determinations, very 
much like this letter to-night. 

Mr. Howells has a paragraph somewhere 
about the war between temperament and 
character that leaves to hardly any of us 
a straight and unbroken direction any 
more. I inherited a perfectly good Pur- 
itan character, including a tendency to 
argue out all things from firstly to fif- 
teenthly, and a predilection for riding 
rough-shod in the direction I chose to go, no 
matter who was in the path — though it, 
presumably, was to be the straight and nar- 
row one. Then you waked up my tempera- 
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ment, and where It came from heaven only 
knows, but what it Is we both know. 

Why this sudden spasm of introspectionitis, 
you wonder? I don't know, only that I am 
very humble sometimes, when I think of 
your having chosen me to love. If I had 
been sweet and beautiful like my mother, for 
instance, it would have been more account- 
able. Truly, I think if you'd seen her you'd 
have fallen in love with hen She was an 
adorably young little mother, only thirty-four 
when she died. You must have been thirty- 
one then, dearest. Isn't it queer to think that 
you were seventeen years old and preparing 
for college when I was born? How you 
used to tease me by calling yourself an old 
man I I could never stop you entirely until 
I could kiss you into silence. A man doesn't 
even begin to be old until he's sixty, and men 
my own age are perfect children. They bore 
me to extinction ; they never can talk anything 
but football and the weather. For that mat- 
ter, you look at least five years less than 
thirty-eight. The wonder is that you should 
have become interested in a crude young per- 
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son like myself, not that I should find you 
out of all measure delightful as friend and 
lover — ** My Master Builder! " 

I don't see how one can begin to love where 
one does not admire. A woman and I had a 
lohg discussion on that point the other day. 
She maintained that she always cared most 
about people for whom she was sorry — in 
short, that deficiency was the quickest road 
to her affections. I'm not like that. When 
I pity anyone for himself I despise him a lit- 
tle, too. I don't mean that being sorry for 
suffering caused by outside troubles makes 
me scorn the sufferer; you know, liebe, how 
whole-heartedly regretful I was over your 
unhappy home life, and I certainly admired 
you more than ever for not taking to drink 
or even allowing yourself to be calloused and 
coarsened. My point is that if you had been 
weak enough to yield to either of these al- 
ternatives I could not have cared for you. 
I've always been a hero-worshiper ever since 
I can remember. I am attracted to the peo- 
ple who may be clever or good to look at or 
amusing, but who must be strong. Weak- 
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ness is the unforgivable sin. Don*t misun- 
derstand me; of course I don't define 
strength as football muscle or even unusual 
clarity of intellect The strength that is my 
sine qua non is simply will-power. 

You have such a glorious lot of that, and 
it's always made me very proud of you. For 
your splendid body and your keen brain, for 
your humor and tenderness and sympathy, for 
your " fame in the world," but most of all 
for your strength, I am wishing very much 
to-night that I could show you to my mother. 
You two would have appreciated each other. 
. . . But at least I appreciate you, sweet- 
heart. 



XIX 

Now it's your turn to be lonesome, 
honey? It's been a hot summer and 
you didn't take the vacation you needed, and 
you're tired and can't sleep, and you're be- 
ginning to wonder if things will ever be any 
different — all that, nicht wahrf And I 
wish, more than anything else in the world, 
that you could put that tired head in my lap 
and let me smooth the worry out of it. You 
wouldn't even need to use up your lagging 
energies in kissing me — that is, unless you 
really wished! 

But we can't see each other, dear; you, 
as well as I, know it's impossible. It's no 
question of scruples ; I'd put my pride in the 
ash-barrel and come to you without a mo- 
ment's hesitation, if you couldn't get over 
here. But there's a bigger " if " than that, 
there's the chance of spoiling all our future. 
You say yourself that you think you have 
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been "shadowed** since the episode of the 
letter, and it would be exactly like Her to 
try private detective work, if only to have 
some real thing to hold over your head all 
the rest of your life. Or, if She chose to get 
a divorce, She would be given Meredith, and 
that would break your heart. We mustn't 
take the risk of meeting. All this is as trite 
as it's true, and you accept it unquestioningly 
in your normal moods. You were not your- 
self when you wrote last night imploring me 
to come, any more than I was myself, my 
controlled self, in a certain letter I sent you. 
Liebe, we mustn't both let go at once. 
Don't, don't think that there's a shadow the 
less intensity in my longing for you I I want 
you more all the time, every way, physically, 
mentally, emotionally. Every month, every 
week, every day that I am away from you is 
harder to live through than all the time be- 
fore it I'm not the stuff of which ascetics 
arc made; I can't even pretend not to feel, 
not to suffer. . . . But I have a will, 
sweetheart, that was trained long ago to con- 
trol my actions, even though it may be help- 
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less before the reactions within myself. I 
.can't, won't come to you, because I will not 
risk sacrificing your future happiness even 
to your present comfort. You would say — 
you have said — the same thing to me. 

Forgive me, forgive me — I hurt myself 
worse than I hurt you. • . • I simply 
cannot talk about it any more. • . • 

But, dear, perhaps, I can hel^ you a little 
bit another way. When you're lonely, do you 
ever try remembering or dreaming? You 
know I can dream of you all the time ex- 
cept when I'm very, very wide-awake and un- 
happy. Can't you make me come to you, that 
way ? For instance, don't you remember the 
evening you spent at the apartment, when I 
had put on my beautifulest dinner gown for 
you? It was the new one I had made just 
before I came over here ; think, when I tried 
it on the first time, you and I didn't know 
we cared I After we did know — well, of 
course you had to see it first. You haven't 
forgotten it? The straw-colored, silky, 
clinging one, with a girdle of black satin, its 
long ends heavy with fringe, and crimson, 
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black-hearted poppies outlining the decol- 
letege. I designed it my own self, and I 
did like it. So did you, honey, to judge by 
the way you looked at me I When one is 
not beautiful, there is a special satisfaction 
in the moments when — perhaps one gives the 
illusion. I told you to choose one of the 
poppies, " for remembrance," and you stole 
the only one that leaned over its velvet fence 
and touched my bare shoulder. Can't you 
look at it now, liebe, and remember, and be 
a little comforted? 

We were gloriously, ecstatically happy that 
night 1 A woman told me once that her defi- 
nition of happiness was the state when noth- 
ing was hurting her. I think I never heard 
anything more hopeless in my life. Our 
happiness is such a conscious, splendid crea- 
tion. Did anybody in all the world of time 
and space ever ascend to our heights ? — even 
if nobody ever went down into our depths I 
I wonder if the mountain peak is not taller 
because it springs from the chasm? (I have 
a painful premonition that this isn't original, 
but it's exactly what I mean.) I suppose our 
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marriage will be the happy valley, but we 
must never forget to climb sometimes into the 
mountain sunlight Do you remember that 
brutally bitter couplet In Don Juan — 

" Think you, if Laura had been Petrarch's wife, 
He would have written sonnets all his life?" 

Ann Veronica was thinking of the same 
thing when she talked about losing her 
"petals." We'll never lose ours, will we? 
Because we feel so keenly the whole of our 
joy in each separate atomic bit, just as there 
isn't the tiniest place on my body, dear, that 
doesn't set every nerve tingling when your 
finger-tip brushes it. 

And there are going to be so many happy 
things In the future, besides our own hearts. 
It's silly to say circumstances have nothing to 
do with happy lives. There's the outward 
as well as the inward joy. Truly and 
honestly, honey, don't you think the wonder- 
ful hours in my apartment would have been 
a bit less perfect if we hadn't had violets on 
the table, and a shaded light, and Mona Lisa 
smiling inscrutably down at us? Better a 
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dinner of herbs where love is, perhaps, but 
best, love and beef a la jardiniere. 

Let me tell you about one delightful time 
that we'll have almost the very minute youVe 
free for me. I shall undoubtedly go through 
all sorts of an experience announcing my 
engagement; people think it necessary to be 
both inane and curious on such occasions. 
But there's one crowd I shall tell first of all, 
and love the telling. That's my own girls, 
my college class-mates. You see, there are 
such a few of us, only about twenty in all, 
because I went to a co-ed college, and we've 
always kept an extraordinarily loyal and per- 
fect comradeship. We began my junior year 
by having a regular banquet all to ourselves; 
the men never ask the girls to their banquets 
after the first two years. We had such a 
gorgeous time, and somehow we've never for- 
gotten the affection for each other that we 
discovered that night. We decided the very 
year after we graduated — last winter, you 
know — to have class suppers, every month, 
and I've told you what fun they were. The 
girls are always an exception to all my cyni- 
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cism concerning women; I believe any one of 
us would do anything for any other. They're 
such dears — but I will stop panegyricizing 
and tell you what I have in my mind. It's 
just that that epoch-making engagement will 
be announced the first time at a class supper 
— and you will call for me about ten minutes 
later and I shall show you and the girls to 
each other. Now will you be good, even 
if you laugh at me for a giddy little gallery- 
player ? 

The idea of this fine pyrotechnical display 
popped into my head some time ago, and I 
made up my mind to save it till you were 
quite, distinctly blue and then maybe make you 
smile at it. Only, really, it will be so much 
more fun than the grave and logical proc- 
ess of introducing you to my relatives, for in- 
stance. You can be amused by it now, but 
you will have a delightful as well as a funny 
time when it happens. The girls are nearly 
all pretty, and you will be the only man on 
the spot and the center of interest, I as- 
sure you. I shall present you to each indi- 
vidual one of them, and we average from 
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twelve to eighteen at the suppers. If you 
dare repeat the same phrase more than once, 
I shall never forgive you! I'll spare your 
blushes just sufficiently not to force you to 
appear till after I've said my small spiel to 
them about what a splendid thing you are. 
But I shall tell them that you are to call and 
take me to the theater — our reunions are in 
a little hotel and very informal, only lasting 
from six to about eight, you know. We don't 
have real speeches, either, but each of us 
talks of her doings since the last meeting. 
I'll make the president call on me last, and 
the psychological moment for your appear- 
ance will be told to you beforehand. If you 
try to forget it, woe be unto you ! 

That will really be our first bit of sheer, 
unmitigated fun, because it will come at the 
earliest moment that I can make the announce- 
ment. I'll be good and wait as long as you 
think wise, only it needn't be so very long, 
need it ? Because it's perfectly good form to 
get engaged in a very short time nowadays, 
and people know that we are acquaint- 
ances. 
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It Is not really a dream, for it Is all coming 
true. It Is I I know sometimes we doubt 
and wonder; that's the shadowy Inheritance 
of the centuries when this love of ours would 
have been plain tragedy. If you and I were 
In a Catholic country to-day, we would be 
practically helpless. It gives one rather a 
shudder just to think of It, nicht wahrf If 
the practical, sensible, law-abiding way out 
weren't open to us, what would happen, I 
wonder? Should I try to make myself a 
real Cleopatra, and make you forget " the 
right as God gives It to you to see the right " ? 
And should I — succeed ? I never really 
measured my strength against yours that way, 
with a consecutive, determined purpose. 
Should I bring the " other man " Into the 
game, to prick the spur of your passion for 
possession? Or should I take a third way, 
the one that you don't like me to talk about? 
I wonder. I know one thing ; we couldn't go 
on like this Indefinitely. It's too much like 
the Paolo and Francesca ordeal, whirling In 
flaming-and-forever-separated circles. There 
was a description of hell — but I forgot, I 
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mustn't talk about such things. Pm writing 
this letter to cheer you up ! 

When — please note the conjunction — 
we are engaged, I'm going to take you to my 
home country at the time I love it best of all, 
yes, better than the majrflower time. I was 
born in September, and it's always been the 
month of all months to me. For it's the time 
of color, when even the grim, rocky pastures 
of New England are glowing with an intoxi- 
cating splendor. There's only one place in 
the world where I ever got all the color I 
wanted. It's a queer, bluff-like projection 
into the bluest lake in America, and to reach 
it we walk two miles through a thick, dark 
forest of pines. They grow almost to the 
edge of the bluff, but leave a tiny cleared 
space hardly more than ten feet wide. We 
step out into it and there is the stretch of 
blue, blue water and the horizon all aflame. 
The black pines are behind us; all that we 
see is scarlet and dull crimson and rose-pink 
and glowing orange, in ranks and battalions 
and armies. And though the lake isn't wide, 
there's one little wooded island dropped down 
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In the middle of it, that splashes just the 
necessary relief to the blue foreground. It's 
breath-taking, beloved. And not a house in 
sight, not a single civilized chimney I . . . 
Perhaps — perhaps we may even discover 
'* that shy and untamed spirit that is akin to 
goats and gods.'* For a god lives as long 
as he has worshipers, and the great god of 
the forests will be ours that day. 

It will be rather wonderful, don't you 
think, sweetheart? And all the beautiful 
places in the world will be as free to us as 
that one. Do you remember the exquisite 
ending of Kipling's *' Gypsy Trail? " 

'' Morning waits at the end of the world, 
And the world is all at our feet I " 

It will be true for us. Oh, of course, we'll 
have to stay at home and work a good bit, 
but, don't you see, we'll both be working and 
that means that we can both be playing, for 
many beautiful playtimes. Because, really 
and truly, I think I'll be a good economic 
proposition, as a wife. Forgive me if that 
sounds intolerably conceited, but I can scrib- 
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ble a bit, you know, and I seem to have found 
my market. If I can do salable work now, 
in the midst of this continual longing and 
loneliness, think what I can do when I'm 
happy! And Til have you, my kindest and 
severest critic, always you in the big arm- 
chair that my den will hold for you, " my 
Euripides, the human." You're infinitely 
more sjmipathetic than I; you touch a thou- 
sand nerves of the world to which my thick 
shell of reserve is insensitive. You know un- 
consciously much that I have to search out, 
and even then^ perhaps, behold distorted or 
incomplete. There's a couplet I found in a 
book of Le Gallienne's ; are you familiar with 
it? 

" They steal their song, the lips that sing, 
From lips that only kiss and cling! " 

Somehow or other, just loving you, despite the 
horrible brevity and transience of our com- 
panionship, has made me write so much bet- 
ter, so much more humanly and warmly. 
I've come really to know one man, that's you, 
and one woman, that's myself. I have to 
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understand the others more than I did when 
aknost my whole philosophy of humanity was 
gathered from books about it Such a silly 
way of learning, when one can go to original 
sources, a live, human man I Only I reckon 
everybody can't — there aren't enough to go 
around. Do you remember that line of 
R. B.'s, '* men are not angels, neither are 
they brutes " ? Only so many of the latter 
look like men that it's a bit confusing, oc- 
casionally. Not that I should necessarily ob- 
ject to a brute, you know, in a passing and 
casual relation, only I'd get infinitely weary 
of him, as a continuous performance. The 
modem specimen bores women, instead of 
beating them. 

I've at least as many literary faults as I 
have ethical ones, and I'm afraid conviction 
of sin in the former instance bothers me much 
more than in the latter. But I know what I 
want to do — to express human things 
humanly. You say I don't always fail, dear. 
Enough other people agree with you, even 
now, to insure me shekels. If I do better 
work after I'm married — as I surely must 
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— there will be more of them. And that 
means Europe and all the rest for us. You 
must not protest, liebe. What's yours will be 
mine and what's mine is going to be yours. 

You will want me to keep on writing? 
You know I'd stop, without a murmur, if you 
wished me to wash dishes instead! But it 
would be very much more sensible to pay 
other people to wash them. Of course they 
must be competent people, but my brain is 
really more valuable than their hands, or 
than my own. Now don't call me down with 
some awful joke about " high-brow " ; this 
is a serious economic dish-cussion I 

Even those will be sheer happiness I think, 
when we can sit together in front of our 
own fire and study out such prosaic details 
as the price of the new curtains. Do you 
suppose you'll ever say cross things about 
my extravagance in buying a new fur coat? 
You won't — for I solemnly swear I'll earn 
at least the money for my own clothes, after 
we're married. I never yet have been a para- 
site, and I don't reckon wedding bells will 
transform me. 
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Now that is a sentiment which of itself 
should suffice to cheer up any ordinary man. 
Honey, dear, there are such good times com- 
ing for us ! Won't you just believe in them, 
and won't it help you the least little bit to 
dream about them ? Do you remember how 
it was his lady who first showed Peter Ib- 
betson the way to " dream true " ? Can't 
I do it for my lover? They're all rather 
homely little dreams, maybe, but they're bits 
of the future that I've thought I could give 
you, that I've believed might make you happy. 

And liebe, I hate to say it, but — wouldn't 
you feel better if you began to do something 
to make the dreams live true? I know that 
you thought you must first get through the 
business crisis in the spring, that you've al- 
ways declared you must prepare Her and 
everybody concerned gradually. But couldn't 
you begin? A thousand times, I don't wish 
to interfere, liebe, but this delay Is making 
you suffer. As for me — but that isn't the 
hnportant thing. You are wretched; need 
you remain so, very much longer ? 
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THANK you, honeyi a million times for 
that first step. You're very good not 
to think me either Impertinent or Importunate 
for haying mentioned it the other night. You 
would undoubtedly have done as you did, 
without any suggestion on my part. Only 
youVe made me very happy by acting so 
quickly after my letter. 

On the whole, the news Is good, don't you 
think? Because you've found out definitely 
that you can get a decree on the mutual in- 
compatibility grounds you've always preferred 
to any other. Of course we were both sure, 
in a general way, that you could do It, but 
laws are such weird things and it's good to 
know with certainty. 

You say you were also told that the case 
will cost a good bit of money and is pretty 
sure to create a scandal. Thank you again 
for being frank. I'm sorry if you're sorry, 
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dear, but you're not going to take either warn- 
ing too seriously, are you? 

Fm about to talk straight from the shoulder 
for a bit, so please listen. Of course I don't 
know exactly how much ready money you 
can put your hands on. Your salary is ex- 
cellent for the town in which you live, but 
everybody there is wretchedly underpaid. 
You never would talk about it much, but I 
know perfectly well that She has been extrava- 
gant, and, like most American husbands, you 
have taken a personal allowance and given 
Her carte blanche with your bank account. 
I know, too, that you've felt it necessary to 
keep up a big life insurance policy for Mere- 
dith. And I fancy a good bit of your savings 
are tied up in your own company, and, be- 
ing president, the directors naturally want 
you to keep them there. 

Now listen hard — you're going to make 
me desperately unhappy, you're going nearly 
to break my heart, if you refuse to bor- 
row the few hundreds for this suit, in case 
you need them. Just because my income is so 
blissfully irregular, I have managed to save 
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a bit of it. When one has a comfortable as- 
surance of a Saturday-night envelope, one is 
apt to take precious little care of the money 
in one^s pocket, and so it goes each week. 
But because I never know how many or how 
much my checks will be, I have acquired a 
bank account for a checkless day. That 
hasn't yet come, as it happens, and the money 
is simply doing nothing in a perfectly sense- 
less fashion. I haven't a soul dependent on 
me, as you know, dear. Now, under the 
circumstances, won't you promise me to take 
it? There isn't any other way in which it 
could be used that would make me happier, 
do me a greater personal benefit You know 
I never can be really happy until we are to- 
gether, beloved. Will you put oflF that time, 
condemn me to a longer period of torture, 
just to gratify your own scrupulous pride? 
Is it kind? Is it generous? Is it — lov- 
ing? 

For that matter, there's no logical reason 
why any man should not borrow from a 
woman of to-day. In the past, of course, 
women were not supposed to know anything 
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about practical finance and the idea that a 
man should never appeal to them for a loan 
was simply a protective convention. But the 
modern woman, who earns her dollars, is 
pretty apt to know how to take care of them. 
The theory that she should never be asked to 
help out by lending is based on something of 
contempt, as well as of chivalry. 

Besides, you and I have been and always 
will be friends, please the fates, whatever our 
other relations. And don't you remember 
the beautiful old Greek proverb : " Friends 
have all things in common, so that one of you 
can be no richer than the other if you say 
truly that you are friends." I would go to 
you before anybody else in the world if I 
didn't have money. Can't you come to me, 
just as simply and frankly ? Particularly you 
ought, when the money will be used for my 
benefit quite as much as for yours. You'll 
hurt me so, if you don't let me help. I shall 
feel that you don't even care as much for me 
as for a single, silly little masculine conven- 
tion. Really, you'll be absolutely selfish if 
you hesitate. You would, in any instance, if 
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jaa needed the money and wouldn^t accept It 
from me. Do you suppose there^s anything 
in the world that could make me suffer as 
much as the realization that you were suffer- 
ing and refused to let me help ? And it's so 
inconsistent to balk at taking a sUly thing like 
a check. Liebc, you have not been too proud 
to accept the real things I have to give. 

Maybe this is all unnecessary; maybe you 
have plenty of ready cash. Only I know 
enough about business to realize that that 
doesn't always follow, even when a man is as 
advantageously situated as yourself. I simply 
wanted you to feel that you needn't worry 
over financial considerations. You do under- 
stand thaty and you're not going to be proud 
and keep me miserable, dear one? 

Then you deplore the scandal, with the pos- 
sible loss of friends. You think She will 
certainly manage to drag in my name. 
Mutual incompatibility sounds like a nice 
clean plea, but of course She may produce 
that note as evidence, and the papers make the 
most of a thing like that. Your community 
is rather narrow-minded on the divorce ques- 
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tion, and like any narrow-minded person, 
prone to nasty suspicions. You see, Fm try- 
ing to look at the blackest possible aspect of 
the affair. 

You know as well as I, dear, that nothing 
can be legally proved about our relationship, 
except, indeed, that we are friendly acquaint- 
ances. We never went out together. I al- 
ways sent my maid home the evenings you 
called, from the beginning of our friendship, 
simply because I knew she was a gossipy 
creature. There wasn't even an elevator or 
a switch-board, with the omniscient attend- 
ants, in the old-fashioned house where I had 
my apartment. I took it, as you know, 
rather in spite of these drawbacks, because, 
being built years ago, the rooms were larger 
than In the more modern and ** improved " 
establishments. But it all combined ad- 
vantageously . enough to safeguard our ac- 
quaintance. You did drop in, occasionally, 
my first Sundays, but you always went away 
among the early ones. 

Do you honestly think such a very un- 
savory scandal can be worked up, even over 
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that note She has ? Supposing you do marrj 
me afterward? People will expect you to 
marry somebody, with little Meredith on your 
hands. I am not by any means bereft of 
fame or reputation, even in your ethical 
municipality. Ughl how I loathe its smug 
Puritanism. One commandment is abroad in 
the land: *' Thou shalt not appear happy." 
It's the only one your virtuous fellow-towns- 
men keep implicitly. Do you remember how 
many seeming saints caused Hester Prynhe's 
scarlet adornment to burn and throb in guilty 
sympathy ? 

I know plenty of them would advise you 
not to marry me, in the " won't do, my boy " 
way. " People don't do such things I " quoth 
Alderman Brack. Honey, if you looked at 
life from that standpoint, do you suppose I 
4should ever even have made you my friend? 
Do you suppose that if, in the bottom of your 
heart, lay the conviction that love conceived 
like ours must of necessity be a little soiled, 
a little tawdry, not quite worthy of the most 
prominent place on the counter — -do you 
honestly suppose you would ever hare won 
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my love? I know that even now your in- 
herited conscience is sometimes morbidly 
gripped by the fear that you have '' taken ad- 
vantage *' of me, just as if it were not I who 
had insisted on everything, every right and 
privilege of love; but at least your con- 
ventional sense Is as lacking as my own. You 
perhaps regret, for my sake, that you have 
awakened a hunger which must torture me; 
you never dream of despising me for the suf- 
fering. 

You do love me, without regret or reserva- 
tion, as I love you. Then suppose the worst 
should happen. Suppose, though we are le- 
gally absolved, that stupid people do chatter 
on street-comers. Can It gravely matter to 
us? 

For myself, I could not care. I know that 
nothing in my relation with you has been 
wrong; indeed, that it's all been superlatively 
right. For your sake, dear, because you have 
chosen me to be your wife, it would be 
pleasanter to come to you without even the 
echo of a cur's growl pursuing me. But only 
cufB yelp over the verdict " unproven," which 
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is the very worst that can be passed on us. 
You and I live and move in the honest con- 
viction that we are not wicked And all the 
really decent people, whose moral codes 
might instruct them to condemn if they knew 
the facts, not knowing, will unconsciously and 
far more truly judge us by our attitude of se- 
rene and sincere rectitude. I mean the ma- 
jority of our world, not just our friends who 
would stand by us whatever happened, as 
genuine friends always do. 

Will you mind the curs, dear? Ah, you 
won't, I know you won't, except, perhaps, to 
be angry with them on my behalf until I 
laugh and love you into good-tempered scorn. 

I reckon I'm foolish to have scribbled all 
these perfectly good but quite unnecessary 
arguments. You've promised to undertake 
this perilous adventure for me, my knight, 
and that's all there is to it. You never yet 
broke a promise you made me. Don't I re- 
member that wild night, when it was snowing 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour, and you 
literally blew in, half-frozen, at ten o'clodk, 
because you'd given me your word to see me 
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that evening I You promised to bring me a 
certain book, another day, and because the one 
store in town that carried it was closed on ac- 
count of the proprietor's death, you spent half 
the day and a bribe you never would talk 
about to reach one of the clerks and, finally, 
the book. Dear Don Quixote! Of course 
I know you'll do this greater thing just simply 
because you've told me you would do it. 

In the meantime, don't think I underesti- 
mate the difficulties and bothers, dearest, be- 
cause I try to explain and make light of them. 
It's only that I don't want you to worry more 
than you must. You and I are alike in pos- 
sessing mercurial temperaments, that go down, 
down, down, on occasion. Thank fortune, 
they rise almost as rapidly. Probably by 
now you've altogether forgotten the dis- 
couragement I sensed in to-night's letter. 
Probably, too, as I've said, I saw more than 
was there, for I happen to have one of my 
infrequent and infamous headaches. 

It seems not to be improving, either, so I 
won't write any more now, if you'll excuse me. 
Dearest dear, don't imagine that I have any- 
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thing but the completest, confident-est faith in 
you, that I'm not this very minute gloriously 
happy because you have made a real beginning 
of what in the end will give us each other. 
Fm sure it was only because my head was bad 
and unreliable that I seemed to detect a waver- 
ing doubt — oh, I won't put it into words! 
It's not and never can be anything real. All 
the love in the world, and just as much trust 
from your own 

Sister-sweetheart. 



XXI 

DOES it seem as long to you since you've 
gotten a letter, as it does to me since I 
wrote one? I'm so ashamed of myself, 
honey. I never was ill in my life before, and 
the end of September is such an idiotic, un- 
called-for time to come down with la grippe. 
I believe it was in the last letter I wrote that 
I complained of a headache — nearly two 
weeks ago I The next morning I simply 
could not stand up, and everything I looked at 
whirligigged. When the colored lady who 
takes care of my place sauntered in, at half-^ 
past nine, I made her 'phone for a doctor and 
mail your letter. Since then I've had a near- 
trained nurse for a week and my colored 
friend the rest of the time. I knew you'd 
worry after a couple of days, but you see, be- 
fore the doctor came, I thought I'd be all 
right by that time, and afterwards he wouldn't 
give me a pencil, dear, and I was too wabbly 
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to get up and hunt for one. Said he*d send 
any word I wished, and looked sympathetic- 
ally inquisitive. But I foiled the vil-jrun — « 
I did keep sense enough for that. I made 
him send for the '' other man," as I was sure 
my appearance wasn't sufficiently attractive 
just then to cause him any emotional disturb- 
ance, with an ice-cap slipping over one ear 
and a red nose. Of course, too, they'd only 
let me see him a minute, but I managed to 
whisper hoarsely — just in the lovely melo- 
dramatic way — your address, and begged 
him to wire you at reassuring intervals. He 
was a dear, and understood at once, only 
judging f rcMn the stack of your letters they've 
just let me look through, he's sounded rather 
too gloomy a note in his communications. 
It's merely been a wretchedly uncomfortable 
time, dear. 

It was all right to tell him to wire, wasn't 
it? He's an absolutely safe person; I 
wouldn't have trusted the doctor or the nurse. 
I had told Jack about us, anyway, you remem- 
ber. And you would have worried tre- 
mendously if you hadn't heard a word for 
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two weeks. This is the very first time they've 
let me write myself. 

Honey, of course it's all right about your 
not coming. You couldn't. I know how 
you felt, and you probably suffered more stay- 
ing away than I did wanting you. But you 
certainly could not take a trip to New Yorky 
out of a clear sky, and even if you had come 
you couldn't have been sure of seeing me. Of 
course, if I knew you were in town, my tem- 
perature would go up until the doctor opened 
the door to you, hut I don't see how I could 
have known, not being allowed to look at let- 
ters for a week or so. I tried my hardest to 
bribe Cassie — that's my colored friend — 
but even she was adamant until the doctor 
took my temperature this morning and gave 
the word. What a ghastly thing a tempera- 
ture is, anyway I I never knew I owned one, 
till this spell of having an old glass ther- 
mometer poked into my mouth every other 
minute. I don't like being sick one bit 1 

The roses were very, very lovely, dear. 
You remembered that I am fondest of the 
crimson ones, like the brick angel that you 
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are. Isn^t that a nice thing to be called? 
Hie qualities of the one term harmoniously 
modify those of the other. IVe made up a 
lot of beautiful new names for you, since Fve 
been ill| and I'll besprinkle you with 'em at 
discreet intervals. The nurse, by-the-way, 
used to sprinkle the roses and hold them down 
over my hot face. Then she'd put just one 
in my hand — I couldn't seem to hold any 
more, they were so heavy — and I'd press it 
on my lips till the poor thing wilted, and pre* 
tend you were kissing me. But the nurse 
didn't know that; she'd probably have called 
it bad for my temperature. 

It's really a mercy you didn't call on me 
and the ice-cap, for, aside from a distinctly 
un-Cleopatra-like appearance, I was the cross- 
est thing ! I didn't know I had it in me to be 
so childishly vicious. I didn't swear at my 
nurse, but I used to spend hours thinking up 
cruel, cutting remarks about the way she fixed 
my pillows and the limited amount of water 
she let me drink. The aggravating young 
womai> just smiled in my face, and told the 
doctor I had a "highly nervous tempera* 
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ment." Whereat I wept futile tears of rage 
and disgust. I wept when I had to take medi- 
cine, too, and because my head was all wuzzy, 
on the inside, like the way a bruised apple 
tastes, and I couldn't seem to think straight 
about you. I just wanted you, liebe, and I 
somehow knew I mustn't ask for you, but I 
couldn't think why not. 

Luckily, the thing I believe they call the 
inhibitive nerve took command of the situa- 
tion, and I didn't even say your name out loud. 
I'm thankful' I wasn't delirious, because I 
reckon I should have called and called for 
you, but I was merely rather stupid and 
know-nothing for a couple of days. 

I don't mean to make this letter a post- 
mortem study of symptoms, dearest; what's 
the use of getting well if one can't forget 
one's been ill ? I'm so very sorry you've wor- 
ried and been unhappy about me ; I must cer- 
tainly give Jack a small scolding for not mak- 
ing his telegrams cheerier. He sent me roses, 
too, nice boy, but — I didn't pretend they 
were kisses I However, you must not worry 
one single other minute, for I shall be up and 
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dressed to-morrow and out very soon. The 
doctor says I have " wonderful recuperative 
powers.'* That's one of the advantages of a 
strong body, though I really have no good 
words to say of mine at present. It behaved 
quite unforgivably in getting sick at all. 

You did help me, sweetheart, even if you 
couldn't be with me. For instance, all the 
times I wanted to go to sleep and found it 
difficult, I just told myself that you were tell- 
ing me to be a good girl and not get nervous, 
and that helped quiet me more than the mor- 
phine. Then I did have some pretty awful 
dreams, but after the first bad moment when I 
came out of them, you were always there to 
pull me from under the red-hot steam-rollers, 
or cut a safe path through the tangle of 
strangling, needle-shooting live-wires. You 
are so gloriously strong ! I'm afraid I'm only 
a primitive, old-fashioned woman after all, 
for I love the knowledge that you could pro- 
tect me from everything. I don't quite be- 
lieve that I could have loved you in the first 
place if it hadn't been for that fine physical 
power of yours. . . . Maugerful man, 
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I want the illusion of being taken, even when I 
givel 

I understand that you've been too much 
disturbed to do anjrthing more about the suit, 
this last fortnight. You're a dear to promise 
to let me help financially; I was so afraid 
you'd be horrid and conventional about it and 
say, " Take back your gold." Now that you 
know I'm all right again, you can go ahead, 
can't you ? 

My darling, I am so lonely, and I can't be- 
lieve it's any easier for you. I can under- 
stand why you didn't want to start anything 
last spring, with the business imperatively 
needing all your energies. Your work means 
so much to you, and you have to think of 
it and more or less fit other things around it. 
But now that that part of your world is re- 
volving smoothly, is there any other good 
reason why you should hesitate to make the 
domestic settlement? If there is such a rea- 
son, you have only to tell me. I can under- 
stand logic and abide by it, even if I am a 
woman. Only I can't see any obstacle, any, 
I mean, that won't always be in the way. The 
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water doesn't grow warmer or the pebbles 
less sharp while you stand on the beach. But 
after you've taken the first plunge, you're not 
sorry, are you? It will not be a pleasant 
plunge In this instance, but — there's a little 
mermaid you've said you loved waiting to 
show you all the wonderful ocean. She can't 
stay on the beach where you met her, hut she 
will be with you always if you only come to 
her, out there in the sea. Haven't you de- 
cided she is worth it? 

My head is getting ache-y, dear, so I reckon 
I'll stop this scribble. But I must tell you 
one other thing. In a stranger and more 
marvelous way than ever before, I know you 
are all Life to me. I said that I longed for 
the bodily you when I was 111, I said that the 
thought of you came to protect me against 
the terrible dreams. Really, you were al- 
ways there. In my weakness and weariness 
the surface things, books, other people, even 
my work, seemed to grow ever dimmer and 
more shadowy, finally to fade out of the pic- 
ture. There came one night, dear, when I 
knew once and for always that this world for 
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me was only a floating, nebulous ether sur- 
rounding you. There wasn't even a star ia 
the void. Only you stood there and smiled 
and loved me with your eyes. Then, some- 
way, I knew that it was my life looking at me, 
that without you there would be only the 
nothingness. • • • Do you remember 
that thing of Swinburne's — 

** From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set f ree, 
iSVe thank with glad thanksgiving 
Whatever gods there be: 
That no life lives forever, 
That dead men rise up never, 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea." 

Could one give' thanks for the freedom ? 
Never that, my gaoler. But ... if it 
came, all thanks for the sea that is always 
there, waiting. • • • 



XXII 

You tell me not to worry, but just get 
weU, and then you write me the letter I 
get to-night, dear I Do you think it will cheer 
my convalescence ? Or do you really believe 
I don't care for you at aU, only for my own 
happiness? You say that you were talking 
things over with Ridgway, your friend among 
the directors, and he told you that if you get 
into the D. C. on the " frivolous grounds " 
you propose — and then remarry — it will 
certainly mean a hard fight to keep your posi- 
tion. And you admit that the man is an ex- 
cellent gauge of the sentiment of the company. 
But it's almost unbelievable 1 I didn't sup- 
pose there were such prejudices any more, 
even in New England. Those directors are 
not all spotless seraphs themselves, though of 
course they are pillars of the church. But 
why should a man's domestic difficulties afiect 
his business standing, as long as everything is 
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done according to law? You say that the 
company doesn't want its chief representative 
figuring in the papers in any story that might 
make political capital, from over-speeding an 
automobile to divorcing his wife. Really, I 
suppose the reformers out of jobs could do 
something with your case in the rural districts, 
to illustrate the souUessness and high-handed 
arrogance of even the instruments of corpora- 
tions. It had never occurred to me before 
in that light. 

Dear, what does this mean to us? You 
make no comments ; what must mine be ? It's 
still rather impossible for me to grasp. You 
are clever and honorable and absolutely fit 
for your work ; I can't imagine your losing it 
for a cause entirely unrelated. But if there's 
even a chance, can I ask you, or permit you, 
to take the risk ? 

Your work means so much to youl I 
know that just the loss of money, of your 
salary, would be nothing. Of course, you 
could earn as much and more some place else. 
You're not old, whatever you may say; you 
could walk in over here, for instance, and al- 
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most take your choice — and incldentallyi you 
might have been divorced six times over for 
all the difference it would make. In fact, we 
seem to prefer 'em that way I Personally, I 
should like much to see you make good here. 
I love the place, and Yd love to stay in it with 
you, and teach you to care for it equally. 
You're so much too good for where you are; 
just this disgusting incident proves that they 
can't half appreciate you. 

But — I know your own point of view, 
honey. You've given yourself for eighteen 
years to that company, and you'd feel the time 
all thrown away if you left. You're like the 
Englishman sighing for home; you love the 
" Limited's " ways of doing things even when 
they're wrong. It would be a frightful 
wrench to resign. You have that splendid, 
un-modem fondness for work for its own 
sake, not simply for what you can get out of it. 
And, too, you've been all the more devoted to 
yours, because you had so little else to live for. 
I've always known how you felt about it ; for 
myself, I've loved New York with the con- 
scious reservation that I loved " Rome "— • 
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the place of my lover's affections — more. 
And Fvc never had a moment when I wasn't 
quite ready to leave the Great White Way for 
always, if you wished. 

However, I'm a born gypsy. I never was 
homesick for any place in my life, and I have 
a most un-Christian horror at the idea of 
" ending my days In my old home," the tiny 
New Hampshire village where I spent the 
first sixteen years of my life. That was the 
trouble — I did spend them there, when I was 
nearly insane with the longing to see people 
and pictures and books, something besides 
grass and trees — or even mayflowers. My 
father wanted to keep me girlish and unso- 
phisticated and simple in my tastes — and he 
succeeded in keeping me morbid and rebellious 
and utterly wretched. However, that's noth- 
ing to do with the case, except so far as it 
goes to prove that there isn't any place in the 
world that I'd want to live in forever, for its 
own sake. But probably If I spent the time 
from now until I was thirty-eight In New 
York, and gave It some of my best productive 
years, I'd feel about It just as you feel about 
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your own town. It's not that I can't under- 
stand you, dear. You have your pride 
among the men, as one of them who has made 
good. With rather pitying contempt, you 
have watched the " poor devils *' who went 
under and " had to leave town.'' Even if 
they succeeded some place else, you felt, most 
humanly and justifiably, that they had missed 
the fine flavor of insularity distinguishing your 
own achievement. Undoubtedly they did 
miss it, particularly if they waited till thirty- 
eight before they broke away. They had to 
leave a graveyard of hopes and ambitions be- 
hind them. 

Then you love the physical side of the 
town, the wretchedly narrow sidewalks, over 
which you've tramped, the big, dusty common, 
the discreetly clothed statuary. Of course, 
it's a matter of time, rather than of taste. I 
fancy the traditions of eighteen years might 
shed an affectionate halo even over a New 
York horse-car, for me. You see, you've 
caught me young, as it were, honey, and I'm 
deliberately keeping my clinging tendrils of 
locality-love waving in the air till I can per- 
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mit them to settle down on your particular 
locus. Apparently, In the meantimei Fm to 
be the hurricane that will uproot you alto- 
gether I 

You think of your men, too. You have 
such a big, sympathetic tenderness In you, 
that youVe had to keep under lock and key 
at home, except for Meredith, and perhaps 
that's why you're so wonderfully a friend to 
the people working for you. It's not a bit 
In the large-hearted, self-conscious, patriarchal 
style, either. Only there isn't one of the 
force that doesn't know where to come if he 
gets Into trouble. I heard that one of your 
stenographers observed once, " The boss has 
a mad on himself now and then, but he never 
takes it out on the other fellow." I know 
it must be true, because your keen sense 
of justice is united to a superb self-control. 
And for that very sanity and strength of you 
the weak ones are always coming. It's im- 
possible for you to help people without get- 
ting fond of them ; you haven't the egotistical 
contempt of the " blond beast," that lives In a 
corner of my brain. It all comes to this — 
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leaving that office would almost be like leav- 
ing a family of children. 

Liebe, how much do I count? That's the 
question. If you went ahead and made your- 
self free to claim me and '^ lost the whole 
world," your world, in the process — well, 
would you gain your own soul? I'm afraid 
I know how most people would answer, even 
your sister. I fancy she would never forgive 
me, never cease regretting your divorce. She 
doesn't love your present wife, but at least, 
she would assure you, She never was re- 
sponsible for the loss of your work and home 
and friends. Is she, perhaps, right? Had 
you better bear the iUs you have than flee to 
others that you know not of, but that are 
certainly different from anything youVe yet 
been compelled to bear ? 

I want so much to look at the situation 
fairly. I am so afraid of not seeing it all 
with candid, unprejudiced eyes. I know, in- 
tellectually, that all these things I've been talk- 
ing about mean a great deal to you. Only 
it's hard for me to feel their importance. 
*' Ding-bats," like place and power and even 
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work and the human relationships it involves, 
seem rather irrelevant to me, since I loved 
you. I reckon I've mentioned that fact to 
you somewhere in the neighborhood of fifty 
miUion times, and perhaps it only proves that 
I'm an essentially narrow-minded woman. 
Of course, too, I'm not the wonderful, 
splendid personality that you are; probably 
it would be impossible for me to fill up any- 
body's mind and heart, even my lover's, as 
completely as he fills mine. 

Positively, though, the other things, from 
being indifferent, are getting almost to annoy 
me these days. For it's nearly nine months 
since I've seen you, and that fact is the only 
one of any particular importance. I wonder 
if you have changed, dearest. Are there 
more of the tired lines around your eyes, per- 
haps ? Has the infinitesimal little gray patch 
just behind your left temple grown any wider? 
You've worked and worried so hard, and not 
taken any vacation — which was very bad of 
you. I know, I didn't take one either, but 
I shouldn't have enjoyed playing without you. 
Did you feel that way, too? 
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If we could only fly away together on the 
wishing carpet to my Isle o' dreams — " some 
undiscovered isle in far-off seas, some undis- 
covered isle in the far seas.** Could I not 
give you lotos? I am not beautiful, but I 
have learned that I am desirable, dear one. 
The woman that had just entered in when she 
went away from you has made the dwelling 
all her own. It is only waiting for the master 
to come home. 

But, after aU, our love is so much more than 
passion. I do not ask you to throw away the 
world for a kiss, a woman's body. Do you 
believe I can give you nothing more? The 
lotos I would have you eat destroys only the 
past, not the future. If, on account of me, 
for that's what it would amount to, at bottom, 
you lost your work, your place in your own 
little town, might it not mean only the chance 
for bigger work, a loftier place, somewhere 
else ? The world is wide ; America itself has 
much room for transplanting. You have 
done fine things; as my husband, would you 
not do finer ones? It's not that I mean to 
assume any wondrous superiority in myself, 
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but simply that / am the person to help you, 
the one person in aU the world. You and 
I are the two parts of a broken coin. Of 
course you're the bigger, brighter part, but 
you'll never be quite perfect and complete, 
till the little piece that's me is fitted on. I 
belong to you ; you can't go on quite smoothly 
and swiftly apart from me. YouVe felt this 
yourself, liebe, so many times, and said and 
written it. 

I don't want to be selfish; I know I'd have 
no scruples on that score with most people, 
but I've never consciously demanded more 
than I have to give, from you. You may 
think that my marrying you after the divorce 
won't afifect my work or social position. I 
can't see just how it would interfere with my 
writing, though as for the other thing, the 
woman is always treated worse than the man 
and if you should be asked to resign I'll be 
considered a successful adventuress, nothing 
more. On the other hand, you know I'd put 
my typewriter in the fire, without a murmur, 
if you, for instance, honestly preferred that 
your wife should sew and cook instead of 
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scribbling. FurthermorCy liebe, if I did what 
I am always ready to do, went away with you 
without waiting for the formalities of the 
courts, no reputable editor would use stuff 
over my name. A university professor and 
writer — a man at that ! — who " got into the 
papers '' over here, has found the literary 
market practically closed to him. Getting a 
divorce, if worst came to worst, would entail 
no such sacrifice on your part. I do assure 
you that no farther away than this city such 
a very obscure and mild scandal would be 
ignored. . . . And what work we could 
both do, together, you and 1 1 

How much do I count, dear? As a pas- 
sive possession, something, perhaps, to be 
balanced off against other possessions? As 
an active element, fundamentally necessary to 
your life-formula — something, maybe, rather 
more vital? And that assumption isn't 
vanity? You can never do the best work 
until you live the completest life, and you 
need me for that — do you not? Think, 
liebe. 

Maybe my written questions will answer 
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your unwritten one. At least, you will be- 
lieve, dear, that I think of somebody else be- 
sides myself in asking you to — go on. 



XXIII 

THE chec^ or rather the bank draft, is 
in this letter, liebe, and you never gave 
me a truer, finer proof of your love than by 
letting me send it, as I begged you to do. I 
put it in the form of a draft so that you could 
handle it without any difficulty. This means, 
nicht wahr, that it's only a little time that 
keeps us apart now? 

Never in my life have I been as happy as 
I am to-night. You always shake the dice of 
pain and pleasure for me, carissime. That's 
another name I thought up for you when I 
was ill ; you know it's Latin for " most dear 
one." Isn't it ever so much more musical 
than the Italian caro? It seems to me that 
the great art of endearment is to use real, 
beautiful words with a real, beautiful mean- 
ing. What is the point in calling anybody 
" tootsie-wootsie," for instance? That sort 
of petting always sounds maudlin to me. 
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And of course one mustn't use too many love- 
names; it's like six lumps of sugar in one's 
coffee. Don't you think I'm sensible about 
them? I hardly ever put more than one 
" dear " in a paragraph. But it's absolutely 
natural for me to distinguish my friends from 
my acquaintances by affectionate words ; some- 
how, it seems as instinctive a thing as shaking 
hands with them. Of course, I save aU my 
most beautiful words for you, but I have to 
make an effort to remember not to say " my 
dear " to any man whom I chance really to 
like. It isn't customary, and one is apt to 
be misinterpreted. Incidentally, I shaU al- 
ways chuckle over the remembrance of the 
time it first slipped out, quite unconsciously, 
to you — " my dear ! " I know I said it in 
tones that were practicaUy expostulatory, but 
you looked alarmed. I had to explain hastily 
that I'd been lunching with my kid brother 
that day and had forgotten, for a moment, 
that I wasn't talking to him. 

Which is a lot of chatter about nothing. 
Isn't it? But that's because I'm so happy. 
This is just a whisper, liebe, but — I could 
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almost say my prayers to-night Do you re- 
member the best bit of all in ^^ The Fighter/' 
the novel I liked so much and sent you ? It's 
where the red-haired, sturdily materialistic 
hero finds the one girl, in the cool of a moun- 
tain sunmier night, and he looks quickly, 
awkwardly, up to the stars and murmurs, 
^' Thanks." i think I'm saying it to — 
Something. I know I'm saying it to you, be- 
cause you are my hero, my knight of the 
great adventure, just as I always knew you 
would be. 

I suppose there are people who would call 
it all, even our love, a sordid, meretricious, 
commonplace thing. They're such stupid 
people ! 

Of course it's much harder for a fine, sen- 
sitive person like you to put your house in 
order in a public law-court, than to swoop 
down and carry me off to a castle and stand 
the siege of your lady-wife's kinsmen, as you 
would have done in the days of old. The 
modern exploit is infinitely less picturesque, 
but it is also infinitely more disagreeable, and 
therefore more truly a knighdy deed of dcr- 
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ring-do. *' All unseen, romance brings up the 
nine-fifteen." 

It's not a reaction from doubt that's making 
me so happy to-night. I never doubted you, 
heart of my heart. I couldn't. Only I think 
in the olden days, when a knight promised his 
lady to ride for her in a tournament and then 
was kept out of the lists for months, even 
because of a good reason, like a mission for 
the king — I think, when that lady finally 
beheld him, lance in rest, poised to ride down 
the wind, she felt a fine and positive joy. 
She had always known he would do it, but — 
he was doing it. There's a gamut of emo- 
tions between the tenses. 

You are sure of being the victor. There 
will be bothers and worries; we've talked 
about some of them. " The immortal crown 
is not won without dust and heat," if you'll 
forgive the seemingly egotistic application of 
the line, for its beauty. But the strong man 
always wins his crown, and may he not find 
it all the more wonderful, for the struggle? 
I remember you told me once about one of 
the French writers, with whom you're more 
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familiar than I, who made an observation to 
the effect that love was never appreciated 
until it was shared in mean places and hidden 
ones. We surely should know its fine flower, 
then. 

But after all, I think it will be very won- 
derful when it need not be starved and se- 
creted any more, when, indeed, it^s openly 
human and domestic. Just to wake up in 
the night, liebe, and be able to touch your 
cheek I Just to read over your shoulder, on 
a snowy Sunday afternoon, the funny new 
paradox of Chesterton or Shawl Just to 
make coffee for you, on the alcohol lamp at 
midnight, when you've had an evening's work 
in townl All the little, homely, unimagina- 
tive ways of loving you, every day, every 
hour, as often as I wish! You thought I 
liked to be Cleopatra ? Don't you remember 
one naive confession of that " lass unparal- 
leled "— 



it 



That time — O times! — 

I laughed him out of patience; and that nig^t 

I laughed him into patience; and next mom 
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— put my tires and mantles on him, whilst 
I wore his sword, Philippan." 

She knew how to play with her love, that's 
why she never lost it. She wasn't all the 
time seriously thinking up the next move in 
what the Rat-wife calls " the luring game." 
There were the " gaudy nights," but there 
were the happy, comradely days, of infinite 
variety. Ah, you'll never be tired of me, 
liebel I have no patience with wives who 
can't retain what they've won. A man told 
me once that being happily married was like 
sitting down every night to a beautifully 
cooked dinner; after months or years, he 
said, one was tempted to take a night off and 
go around the corner for spaghetti. But you 
will find your spaghetti at home, also chop 
suey and pumpkin pie and baked 'possum, to 
continue the gastronomic metaphor. Just to 
give you an appetite, belovedest, you may 
even discover that there isn't any dinner some 
nights. 

Of course I'm not taking back one word 
of what I've said, about your doing exactly 
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as you wish. If you do find you care about 
somebody else, you'll always be free to go to 
her. Only — you won't care, unless I un- 
learn and forget all I know about loving. 
Man is naturally polygamous, no doubt, but 
you've already declared that you've found 
several women under my skin. You have still 
discoveries to make. I'm not consciously at- 
tempting the complex personality pose, that 
so delights the modern young woman, but I 
must be bad and stupid, dear, if I haven't 
something in me to respond to every phase 
and mood of you. It isn't as if ours were 
to be the ordinary marriage, of passion or 
convenience. We belong. I have no right 
to judge other wives, but personally I should 
consider myself entirely to blame if you felt 
it necessary to go to any other woman for 
anything. I know I admitted that I could 
take passion from someone else. But that's 
because I couldn't have you, that way, just 
now. It's really the only way in which you 
can't at all companion mc, when space and 
time separate us. You will note it's also the 
only way in which I have felt the possibility 
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of someone else's companionship. When I 
am with you, in body as well as in spirit, 
there can be no other appeal. 

Am I a goose to discuss the obviating of 
aflEinities while Fm still one myself? No, 
honey, for you gave me the beautiful name 
from the first. I am your wife, your real 
wife. Yes, I know the sardonic suggestion in 
"The Devil" — "The real wife is always 
the other man's wife." But she won't be, 
when I marry you. 

It can't be very much longer to wait, can 
it? You have only to promise Her money 
enough, I suppose. With that precaution, the 
thing should be decided quickly. I'll do ex- 
actly as you think best about all the after ar- 
rangements. You know I'm a docile female 
where you're concerned. It's rather amusing 
to me, in my own mind, because toward most 
people I have the spirit of contrariness quite 
finely developed, and if I'm commanded to 
do a thing I never, by any chance, refrain 
from doing the opposite. And I'm so cross 
at the persons who try to make me mind I 
I'm a pretty good girl for you, though, don't 
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you think? . . . Even if we have to 
wait a bit for the wedding on the island, you 
will be free to see as much of me as you 
choose, without fear of interference or future 
trouble. You can come over here every 
week-end, if you wish — and if I wish to 
see you ! Which is, of course, extremely du- 
bious. 

I am so happy about it all, dearest dear. 
Seems to me I've mentioned the fact before, 
but it's perhaps worth repeating. The feel- 
ing is, in any event, and it's a long time since 
I've had it. Some day, when we've lived in 
the same house for at least five years, I'm 
going to cuddle close to you and whisper to 
you just how very wretched I've been all 
these months. Then I won't ever think of it 
any more. I've tried to keep it out of my let- 
ters, as much as I possibly could, because I 
knew how hard things were for you and I 
didn't want to add another millstone to those 
already around your neck. I fancy you've 
read between the lines, but you've respected 
my attempts at courage and refrained from 
showing your knowledge of their fragility. 
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Now that it's the beginning of the end, I may 
confess. 

One thing more — hasn't my work made 
you a little bit proud? Of course it's not 
setting the Hudson on fire, but — well, the 
size of the check shows you something of my 
success, such as it is. And I've sent you my 
best things, in verse and prose. You can't 
see their faults and crudities more plainly than 
I do ; you can't regret them half as poignantly. 
But you don't need to be all ashamed, do 
you, liebe? I've tried my best and hardest 
for your sake. You are always my real audi- 
ence. Truly, you bring me a record of such 
fine accomplishment ; I want to have one little 
talent for you. I know that most " women's 
stuff " doesn't interest men, but I've tried to 
make mine different from tea-table talk or 
abnormal states of mind — or body. Maybe 
the result, so far, is not momentous, but if 
it's half-way human I am content. Tell me, 
you are a little satisfied with it, as the work 
of the girl you're going to marry? 

I can't keep away from that word to-night, 
heart's dearest. Is it unmaidenly to love it so 
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much? But it's a very beautiful word to me, 
because it means beautiful things. To-night, 
too, they seem wondrously near. I shall 
dream them already come, when I go to sleep, 
and when I wake up I shall say : ^^ Only a little 
while longer." Here's the happiest good- 
night kiss your sister-sweetheart ever gave 
you — and there will be so many more of 
them I 



XXIV 

ONCE upon a time there was a Prince. 
He didn't wear a crown or carry a scep- 
ter for, like every real Prince, he had yet to 
win his kingdom by work. But he was royal 
among men, because to him was shown the 
vision of the City awaiting his rule, the City 
of Heart's Desire. 

A walled City he saw it, with three Gates. 
Over one of these was written in letters of 
silver," WHAT DOES," and it was told him 
that men call this Gate Power. Over a sec- 
ond, in golden text, he read the words, 
" WHAT KNOWS," and this, he learned, 
might also be translated Fame. But above 
the Third Gate, in living fire, blazed the 
scroll, " WHAT IS." " And some," mur- 
mured the Voice behind the Vision, '* will tell 
you this is the Gate of Love, and some, of 
Happiness, but I say to you that it is Life 
Itself. Seek you It 1 " 
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So the young Prince fared forth Into the 
world and sought and battled, and this was 
his armor: He had a shield of brilliant, 
beautiful Laughter, unflecked with the Rust 
of Scorn, undimmed with the Tarnish of Sar- 
casm, but from which glanced unheeded all 
lances of Cruelty and Hate. And his coat of 
mail was woven of firm and tender Sympa- 
thy, that protected him against the little ar- 
rows of Malice and Fear and Envy and 
Treacherous Faith. Finally, his sword was 
the swift, keen, unconquerable weapon of a 
mighty Will. 

And he was very good to look upon. For 
his hair curled close and brown, like the boy 
god Mercury's, and his eyes were deep and 
gray and clear as pools of silent sea water, 
and he stood tall and straight as a young pop- 
lar. 

And alas ! one night as he slept in the for- 
est, a Witch Woman beheld and coveted him. 
She was twisted as Ugly Impulses, and blear- 
eyed as Stupidity, and green as Jealousy. 
But she brewed a drink of magic, blue as the 
eyes of a maid, sweet-scented as her breath, 
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and bubbling in a slender horn like a golden 
curl. And when the Prince woke she pre- 
sented it to him, and he, courteous-wise, did 
drink, and then neither sword nor shield nor 
coat of mail availed against the magic, and 
he clasped the Witch Woman to his breast 
and called her his sweet Princess with blue 
eyes and golden locks, and he swore she 
should enter with him the City of Heart's 
Desire. 

** Even in a little time, my lord," she 
mouthed; " come you now to my city," and 
she led him to her squalid hut in the forest. 
There, with the magic still strong upon him, 
so that he knew not what she did, she bound 
him with many Chains, of steel and of silver 
and of gold. And by-and-by came a Little 
Princess with a Silken Chain that caught fast 
in his heart. 

And when at length the effect of the magic 
drink began to wear away, the Witch Woman 
offered the Prince a second brew. But he 
pushed it aside and said, " First start you 
with me for the City, my Kingdom." 

** There is no City," she mocked, forget- 
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ting that he had not yet tasted the fresh cup 
of delusion. And suddenly the magic went 
quite out of his eyes, and he saw the Witch 
Woman for what she was — no Princess I — 
and he saw the Chains, and his spirit so sank 
within him that he grasped his sword to make 
an end of himself. For the magic of the 
Witch Woman, though It no longer blinded 
his sight, was still In his blood, and her and 
the Chains he could not touch. Only with 
his heart all expectant of the blow, he felt it 
suddenly quiver, and looking down he saw 
the Little Princess, her hand on the slender 
Silken Chain that bound them together. 
And he dropped the sword and clasped her 
in his arms, for In her eyes was shining the 
royal Vision of the City. 

Then the Prince would stay in the hut no 
longer and fared forth again Into the world. 
Only the Chains still bound him, and In him 
the conviction grew that with them he could 
never reach the City. He had his sword and 
his armor and he fought good fights, but, as 
time went on, he came almost to forget the 
Goal of his Vision. - 
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One day in the forest he saw a strange new 
figure. It was a shape like a Girl, but all 
shrouded and sheathed in an armor of hard, 
glittering Ice. Only the eyes looked out, 
and they, too, seemed brown and cold as the 
waters of a brook in the winter season. 

Weighted down by her heavy mail, the 
Girl moved very slowly. But as the Prince 
watched, he seemed to see a certain definite- 
ness in her advance, strangely unlike the hes- 
itations and half-desires of the men and 
women around them, strangely like a mem- 
ory, deep in his heart, of a young Prince trav- 
eling a long road to a Gateway. . • . 

Silently he ranged himself beside her. 
" Whither? " he murmured, after a space. 

" To the City of Heart's Desire," she said, 
looking straight before her. ^^ It has two 
Gates — " 

" Ah, no, three I *' fie cried involuntarily. 

She turned to him, her eyes very clear and 
cold. " I know of but two," she rebuked. 
" One is named ' WHAT DOES,' or Power, 
the other, *WHAT KNOWS,' ot Fame. 
What call you the third? " 
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'* You could not hear its Name while your 
ears are closed with Ice/' something spoke 
from deep within the Prince. 

" But you are going there? " 

" I do not know — I was." 

She followed his glance backward to the 
Chains, and for a second the bright eyes 
seemed less hard in their luster. 

" Let us go together," she said, simply. 
. . . Thus their journey began. 

And then took place a wondrous thing. 
For first, knowing that the Girl was cold and 
suffering in her icy armor, the Prince gently 
laid his warm coat of Sympathy about her 
shoulders. And all the frozen mail beneath 
it softened and fell off, so that only the Ice- 
Mask about her head was left. And on this, 
one day, even as with a burning-glass, he fo- 
cussed his shield of Laughter and this Ice, 
too, broke into pieces and was no more. But 
still the Girl's eyes were too cold to see the 
Vision of the Third Gate. And so he knew 
that her heart was frozen fast. Then, all 
chained as he was, and while she stood before 
him, trembling, with eyes down-drooped, he 
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seized his sword of Will and forced it deep 
into the ice-sheathed heart. And the once 
cold eyes lifted to meet his . . . and as 
they looked, lo, both Prince and Princess 
knew that they had reached the City of 
Heart's Desire. And the Third Gate was 
set open wide. 

And when the Prince turned to behold his 
Chains, the Princess kissed him, and the 
magic of her touch overcame at last all that 
black magic that so long had been poisoning 
his blood and brain. And with a single 
sweep of his sword he cut all the Chains that 
bound him to the Witch Woman. Only the 
Silken Chain was left, and suddenly there 
stood beside them the Little Princess. . . . 
And the Other Princess stooped down and 
lifted her In her arms. . . . 

Thus they three passed into the City of 
Heart's Desire, through the Gateway of 
"WHAT IS" . . . And some will tell 
you this is the Gate of Love, and some, of 
Happiness, but I say to you that it is Life 
Itself. . . . 

Dost like my fairy-tale, sweetheart? 
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LIEBE, I was so happy — why did you 
write the letter that came to-night? I 
thought we talked it all out about Meredith 
long ago. Now you are worrying about 
"wronging her by breaking up her home." 
You think it a fearfully responsible thing to 
separate a child from its mother, and yet you 
are quite assured that you must not be the 
one to leave your daughter. 

There, of course, I agree with you. 
You've given her, besides the natural love, 
all that you would have spent on your wife. 
And she worships you. Why shouldn't she ? 
You always take care of her when she's ill. 
You always take her to walk or to the mati- 
nee. You put her to bed every night of her 
life. What does her mother do for her, that 
a separation should mean such a " tragedy " 
for the child? 

Meredith is a combination of sturdiness 
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and sensitiveness, gray eyes and square chin, 
that is a living replica of you. As she grows 
older her mother's moods, ideas, the entire 
personality, in fact, must grate on the child 
exactly as they do on you. Do you suppose 
the mere fact of physical motherhood is go- 
ing to make any difference ? She, the mother, 
is the only one who will think so. She will 
no more be able to see the vast and yawning 
gap between Meredith and Herself, than 
She is able to see it between you and Her- 
self. She will say, ** My daughter " in pre- 
cisely the same tone of indignant proprietor- 
ship that she says, " My husband." 

The result, in case you continued to live 
together, could only be the early boarding- 
school and the probably hasty marriage. The 
child's disposition and intellect would never 
survive continual contact with Her. Just 
now Meredith is too old to be shown ofiF in a 
white coat and hood and too young to be 
shown off in a white dancing frock. So her 
mother mercifully lets her alone. But wait 
till she appears a truly desirable piece of 
property. She will be " taken over " by your 
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wife, with completest despatch, and unless 
I'm much mistaken, that person's exorbitant 
jealousy will be exerted to the utmost even to 
break up the chumship between your daughter 
and you. 

Do you want the girlie to be made into 
another Her, or hopelessly bruised and 
warped in the attempt? Maybe it is assum- 
ing a great responsibility to separate a child 
from its mother; on my honor, though, I 
think youM be assuming a greater one in the 
event of your not causing the separation. 

As for " breaking up the home," is it any- 
thing but cracks and splinters now? All 
those unspeakably awful " scenes," when She 
talks like an insane fish-wife. ... I 
shiver with disgust just imagining them 
. . . have they left anything of " home " 
in your big house ? And that poor child, that 
baby, has had to live through several of them, 
had to hear her mother call her father liar 
and scoundrel and names infinitely worse, and 
you are afraid you wrong her by putting an 
end to all the scarring brutality and vulgar- 
ity! Perhaps I use strong words, but I 
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doubt if any impartial person would describe 
the situation in less vigorous language. 

YouVe told me that Meredith shows more 
of fear than of any other emotion toward her 
mother. And, indeed, you've said that the 
quarrels which the child has been forced to 
witness always leave her trembling and sob- 
bing and clinging to you In a complete nerv- 
ous breakdown. And this sweet home life 
would, of course, be violently disturbed by a 
divorce I 

Dearest, do I seem bitter? I don't mean 
to be, but I'm so worried and bewildered. I 
can't see why you're bringing up this futile 
old discussion at this late day. Surely, Mer- 
edith will benefit by the substitution of some- 
body who will at least try to be a real mother 
for somebody who is palpably no mother at 
all, except by a physical accident. There 
wouldn't even be an unpleasant interregnum, 
for your sister would be so glad to take her 
little niece until you could again give her a 
home and — a mother. 

I shall love — I do love — your daughter 
only less than I love you. I'm not very old 
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or very wise, but — well, for one thing, I 
don't use the fish-wife vocabulary. Even 
when I'm cross I'm not vulgar, and, as it hap- 
pens, whenever I get seriously angry I imme- 
diately become superlatively polite. 'Ware 
the danger signal of pluperfect manners! 
But all that's nonsense, because I couldn't get 
angry with either you or Meredith, and I 
fancy I shouldn't even be cross very often. 

I've planned, belovedest, before we are 
married, to go to a hospital and study all 
about the health of children, and to a teach- 
ers' college to learn how they should be ed- 
ucated, and finally to an aunt of mine, who 
has six youngsters. And I'll never do or say 
anything radical or revolutionary to Mere- 
dith without talking to you about it first and 
taking your advice implicitly. And — I'll 
just love her. I'll cuddle her and pet her 
and buy her pretty hair-ribbons and listen to 
her secrets and try my hardest to be a nice, 
chummy mother. She will call me 
" mother," don't you think? I fancy it will 
come easily after a little while, because, 
though I promise faithfully never to say a 
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word against Her, I shall not speak of Her 
at all, and children soon forget. That's one 
reason why it seems so right for you to settle 
things now. A little seven-year-old girl's 
plastic mind will permit her unpleasant im- 
pressions to be overlaid quickly with pleasant 
ones. If she were older . . . there 
might be scars to heal. 

If there are other babies, dear, you know 
it can make no difference about her. They'll 
all be yours and mine. Wouldn't she even 
be happier, with small brothers and sisters, 
than to be growing up alone ? 

Is it bothering you what to tell her ? Don't 
tell her anything just now. Send her to your 
sister's for a long visit before you talk things 
over with your wife. There will doubtless 
be a fine scene at first, and Meredith will be 
infinitely better out of the house. She can 
probably stay on at her aunt's till an indefi- 
nite date. I don't fancy she'll seriously miss 
her mother, and children her age don't read 
the papers. Then, when everything is over 
and settled, simply tell her you arc moving 
into a new house, as will be the case, and that 
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a new mother will be there to welcome her. 
She'll accept the one as readily as the other. 

Your letter to-night Is — someway, it hurts 
me, and I've been so happy ! 

If you couldn't take Meredith with you, 
that would be tragedy and heartbreak. But 
as it is, aren't you harboring unnecessary 
black devils? You've mailed some to me; 
do please write and cast them out by telling 
me that nothing will stop your making our 
dream true I 



XXVI 

MY darling! It must have been horri- 
ble, horrible I I can imagine a good 
deal, but I always feel that I never quite 
reach the " top o' the bent '' of the sordid 
hell let loose in Her scenes. Of course one 
was due when you spoke to her. But at 
least, isn't the worst over now? She will 
rage other times, but never quite so fiercely 
as at first, do you think? She will consider 
the possible effect on Her alimony 1 

I understand your being depressed and 
worn out, since you write me at the close of 
the strenuous evening with Her. Only I do 
think you are taking Her just a grain too se- 
riously, dear. 

You say She insists that She^U fight to hold 
Meredith, just so you shan't have her, and 
that, if She permits the divorce at all. She'll 
blacken your name and mine in the process. 
And I believe She warned you, finally, of 
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some other mysterious obstacle that She 
would produce later. 

Of course She says these things; just as, if 
She lived in Glouccster-by-the-Sea, She would 
fling the dodc and a stick of firewood at Her 
husband, to emphasize Her rage and because 
they were the nearest things handy. Then 
She would stop and pick up the clock and 
shake it to set it going again, and lift the 
cover of the stove and put the firewood on 
the dying blaze. Believe me, a tempera- 
ment like Hers alternates its angers with fits 
of exceeding practicality. 

She will not want to keep Meredith, for 
example, and She'll know it when She comes 
to think it over. I doubt if She would even 
ask for equal guardianship, in case you were 
quiescent on the subject Really, She will 
feel that She's doing a wise and farseeing 
thing in leaving you your daughter. In the 
first place She will be infinitely more free, 
and, being pretty and young and compara- 
tively well-mannered. She'll doubtless re- 
marry. I fancy She'll adopt the forgiving 
martyr pose, after all's done, and that's im- 
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mensely sweet and attractive to every man 
who isn't being forgiven. Don^t I wish you 
could dig up a co-respondent now, to simplify 
matters I But it would make more of a scan- 
dal, and She might fight then, in good earnest. 

Another thing. She'll consider that She 
leaves you hopelessly handicapped, with the 
care of a little seven-year-old girl. . . . 
She'll feel certain that I, for instance, 
wouldn't marry you and " take care of an- 
other woman's child." I doubt if, in Her 
heart of hearts. She really fancies I'd marry 
you at all. She probably has me firmly fixed 
in Her mind as the other sort of person, that 
doesn't marry, or, at least, not a compara- 
tively staid individual like yourself. That 
attitude of Hers toward me seems such a 
queer mixture of shallow ignorance and con- 
ceit. For you tell me that She's never asked 
how I look, or what I think or do, having ap- 
parently assumed that you arc only attracted 
away from Her by the most obvious physical 
reason. 

Finally, you hold the big card, dear — 
your pocket-book. Why, over here, I've 
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heard good and virtuous dub-women wax in- 
dignant about the comparatively small per- 
centage of a man's income exacted by the 
judge for alimony^ even when the man is 
proved to have deserted both wife and chil- 
dren. I fancy in your case, since you will 
take charge of Meredith, the Court will allow 
a purely nominal sum. Then it's up to Her 
to be on decent behavior, if She wants you to 
increase it. I know this sounds perfectly sor- 
did; but She is sordid, and She won't at all 
fancy having to support Herself by Her own 
exertions until She can succeed in deluding 
some other man. Now really, doesn't all this 
seem reasonable enough? As for the mys- 
terious threat, what can it be but imagina- 
tive piling on of the agony ? The only thing 
I can think of is that She fancies She can get 
something '* on " us, and we know better than 
She does about our almost-a-year of complete 
separation. 

There's only one little angle in your letter 
that I can't immediately explain away. That 
is your apparent consideration for Her. 
SVhat in the name of ten million worlds has 
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She done to deserve it? You say it is " hard 
on a woman to tell her you're tired of her." 
But what else have you been telling Her by 
your actions, for years? I honestly think 
that the fairest course to Her is to put the 
sentiment, ugly as it is, into words and follow 
them to the logical end. 

Personally, you know my feeling toward 
Her is quite ruthless. She has poisoned 
many of the best years of your life; She has 
made me suffer months by keeping you away 
from me. If there's any more suffering to 
be endured it's at least time She took Her 
share. You wouldn't find me too tender- 
hearted to give it to Her. Unless you ab- 
solutely forbid it, I tell you frankly that I 
shall send Her an announcement of our wed- 
ding, and trust a woman to know just how 
that particular knife will turn in the wound ! 

If I'm not careful, dear, I'll be saying 
things I promised never to say to you again. 
But — I don't like you to care about hurting 
Her. I know it's only your wide human 
sympathy, your sensitive disinclination to 
witness any sort of pain, and I love you for 
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the qualities. Only I wish you wouldn^t ex- 
hibit them in your dealings with Her. One 
doesn't weep over the necessity of putting 
iron bars between oneself and a tigress. For- 
give me, if I speak too harshly, but the senti- 
ment in you is so fine a thing that I can't bear 
to see it dilute into sentimentality. 

You've hurt me, more than you ever hurt 
Her, by keeping away from me all these 
months. It's not that I blame you; there 
was nothing else to do. You were merely a 
scourge of the fates. I've wanted you to ig- 
nore the fact that you were giving me 
pain; I've tried to ignore it myself, 
and be brave. Only now I cannot endure 
your being so disturbed over the trivial and 
transient disagreeableness you're putting on 
Her. Of course you see Her hysterics, and 
are several hundred miles away from the 
tears I do not shed — most of the time. But 
you're not one of the " out of sight, out of 
mind" people; at least, I never suspected 
that you were. 

There 1 you've made me say something pos- 
itively sneering and unkind, and I'm not go- 
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ing to scratch It out because I want you to see 
what sort of a horrid frame of mind your let- 
ter's induced in me — and go and sin no 
morel 

You're not really weighing Her pain against 
mine, dear; I'm sure you're not. Because 
you've decided not to make me unhappy any 
more, and I've loved you utterly for keeping 
the old promise. You are simply worn out 
and nervous, and the bothersome obstacles 
have their moments of mountain height ' I 
trust you, I do trust you, to fight them down 
and win. Only I'm a foolish little girl, and 
sometimes, when you write discouragingly 
and blue-ly, I am unhappy and afraid. 

You wouldn't stop now, and hurt me ten 
million times worse than all the times before, 
hurt me so I couldn't — I won't even dream 
it, sweetheart I 



XXVII 

IT Isn't true, tell me It Isn't true I I would 
be so glad to believe you — I can't be- 
lieve this horror I It's only another of Her 
lies, that She tells to torture you. There 
cofCt be another child I It's all a quite 
dreadful, unthinkable nightmare. If It were 
true, why didn't She tell you when you first 
spoke of the divorce ? But you say that was 
Her mysterious argument, that She waited 
first to be " sure." Then only five or four 
or maybe three months ago — since you 
loved me — oh, I can't, can't think it I I 
know I shall wake up in a little while, but I 
never dreamed such awfulness before. • • . 
It isn't true, it isn't true I • • • But you 
say it is true, and you say — that you can 
never leave Her, now/ Write to me, write 
to me — tell me that She must be lying I 

You have not given Her the child that was 
to be mine ? ... It isn't true, it Isn't true I 
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XXVIII 

You have never loved me. 
That is the one thing that is quite, 
quite clear to me, among all the wreckage. 
Perhaps that is why I am saying it over and 
over to myself to-night. 

You have never loved me. . . .• 
It's not your having yielded to passion that 
makes me know. You might have taken a 
woman of the street to be your mistress, dur- 
ing all these months that I have been away 
from you, and — well, if I learned of it, I 
should be a little sorry that you could not 
keep the faith as I kept it. My love for you 
would not be touched by the incident; neither 
would my belief in your love. 

But you have permitted yourself to be 
browbeaten by the one woman in the world 
who might separate us. For the shame- 
faced seduction of mere propinquity, for the 
shame-faced fear of an abusive tongue, you 
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consciously and deliberately risked wrecking 
all our life together — and you have wre<^ed 
it 

You admit that you cannot attempt to 
leave Her for years to come. And this final 
intervention of ^^ destiny " has fixed in you the 
fatalistic determination that you convey to 
me — " nothing can ever be done." 

No; you have destroyed every hope and 
dream, in a cringing effort to escape a cyclone 
or two. 

Could you not watch with me one hour ? 

But one doesn't reproach the dead . . . 
promises . . . faiths . . . love . . . 
only the love isn't dead, because it never even 
lived. One forgets, I suppose. ... I 
wonder if forgetting hurts always, all the 
time, as it does to-night? 

You have never loved me. . . . 

You see, I'm not in the least hysterical 
about it. I am more than ever convinced 
that the Billingsgate vocabulary was left out 
of my brain. There are various names I 
could call you, I fancy, but really I have no 
inclination to think them up. I find it cu- 
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riously difEcult to write anything at all to 
you ; it's — well, as if that tide I used to talk 
about were suddenly frozen — stiff. 

But I did love you. It is hard work to 
imagine why. 

You have never loved me. . • • 
I assure you I'm calm. I can even quote 
verses. Did I ever tell you this one ? — 

" And now I believe in evil 

Where once I believed in good; 
The world, the flesh and the devil 
Are easily understood." 

. . . So to-morrow night I shall not be 
writing to you. But the other man will be 
here, and I shall give him what he asks. 
That is the only sort of " love " left in the 
world! And perhaps, when his arms are 
around me and he is kissing me — perhaps I 
shall quite forget, and not be hurt in the for- 
getting, another kiss • • . 

Good-bye. 
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XXIX 

I CANNOT do it. He came — and he 
did not even touch my hand. • . . 
Beloved, forgive me for thinking that he 
could I 

Why, I love you I I never loved you as I 
do now. And you do care for me, I know 
you care. Forget the horrible things I said 
— they were not true I You only went to 
Her because you thought it was your duty, 
just as giving Her money was your duty, so 
long as She lived in your house. You 
thought the thing was riffhf, a something you 
honestly owed to Her. 

Only please, please, it hasn't ended for us ? 
Of course, for a year or two longer, every- 
thing will have to remain as it is, but say 
that you will come to me then I You will 
surely be allowed to keep Meredith, even if 
She has the — baby. Couldn't you give up 
That for me, my darling? 
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I love you so, I love you sol There must 
be a way for us I 

Please, please! Perhaps I haven't any 
pride to plead like this — but do you sup- 
pose I care? And I know you love me. 
You are not a king or a judge, but just my 
lover, the man who wants me more than any- 
thing else in the world. You do want me! 
Will you crucify us both by leaving me, for 
always ? 

I would make you so happy, heart of my 
heart! Body and brain and soul — you 
know I could satisfy them all, not because I 
am wonderful, but simply because I was made 
for you. Nothing, nothing, can take me 
away, if you will only put out your hand. 

I love you ! — don't you know how much ? 
It's fire and sunlight and the sea, the all-beau- 
tiful, all-enveloping, eternal things. It's 
strength and tenderness and loyalty and little 
children. It's suffering and joy of achieve- 
ment and scarlet hours and laughter. It's 
life, all life, beloved! 

Say that you love me, that you'll still work 
for me, fight for me, win me for yourself, as 
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you promised so long ago I Be my strong 
sweetheart. I need you, even more than you 
need me. My dream of life, you in the 
whirling void, is only truth. If you go — 
but youVe not going; you won't leave me I 
Tell me you won't; that we may be happy 
together. I will wait and work and help 
you, I will be good and brave, I won't even 
ask the ^^ how," but just have faith in you, 
sweetheart. 

Only I can't live without the hope of you 
— always alone — I can't live — 

Dear, I'm saying the same things over and 
over, saying them very incoherently. And 
probably you've decided, and nothing I say 
will make any difference. . . . But I 
lave you and I cannot let you gol 

Your wife. 



XXX 

DEAR, you have made your choice, and 
this is the real good-bye. For I have 
to do it, now, the thing I told you I should do 
so long ago, and when you get this letter there 
won't be any " me." 

My darling, my love, I wish you need not 
suffer 1 But, if I kept on living, you would 
suffer more. 

Liebe, my life without you or the hope of 
you would be the torture of hell; you under- 
stand that. But your life will be less hard 
to endure when I am irrevocably out of it. 
For you accept the inevitable; I only crash 
against it 

You don*t believe me, but you will, by-and- 
by. I've come to know you better, I think, 
than you know yourself, these last days, dear. 
You do not love me less, but all the other 
things more. That is really it. You feel, 
maybe, that it is this last ^^ reason " that has 
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caused you to realize the impossibility of our 
life together, and at first I thought so, too. 
But really it's only the last of all the drciun- 
stances, of the drift, that, in your heart, 
you consider too powerful to be changed. 
You are a fatalist, and — that's why it's better 
for you that I do this, dear. So long as I am 
alive, you will always have the yearning and 
struggling and longing for me, even though 
you know I could never be your wife. Be- 
cause you and I have found that we were put 
into this world, man and woman^ for each 
other. With me out of the world, however, 
you will stop wanting me. You will suffer 
horribly at first, I'm afraid, but the realization 
that / am not there will grow and grow and 
you'll accept that inevitable like the rest. 
You'll do fine work, and devote yourself to the 
children. And you will have, if not peace, 
quiescence, and — a happy memory. 

For this love of ours has been rather a 
beautiful and wonderful thing, has it not? 
The pages in the volume are written dean 
and fine and fair. And now that we can't 
read it any more together, I lock it fast, to 
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keep it always beautiful. Because diere are 
soils and stains that might come in the years. 

I don't think I can say much more, heart's 
dearest. . . . You have made me glo- 
riously, supremely happy. Truly, one need 
not mind dying when one has lived one per- 
fect year. You will remember I felt that, 
and — nothing regret I 

I wish I could promise to wait for you 
Somewhere. I wish I could I But I see only 
sleep. 

Please don't worry about the " how." It 
will be all done, you know, when you arc 
reading this, and it's not going to hurt. I 
know an easy way. 

If I loved you less, I would try to live 
without you ; if I thought I could help you, I 
would stay. But you would only want me 
without being able to have me, and the day 
might come when you could only despise your- 
self for wanting such a — thing. 

You will forgive me that one horrible let- 
ter, dear? It wasn't true, and the real " I " 
never even thought it. 

I wish I could kiss you once more. • . . 
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You will not be too unhappy? I know you 
won't after the first, but even then I wish you 
needn't suffer I 

For the last time. . . . I . love yoa, 
my sweetheart, my husband. . . . Tlie 
other word hurts too much — good^nightt 



a> 
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